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KEENER INTEREST 
Is NOW DISPLAYED IN FINISHED 
LINES. 


Tendency Toward Higher Prices.— 
Heavy Buying by Railroads.— 
Tool Steel Advances.—New 
Discount Card on Mer- 
chant Pipe and Boil- 
er Tubes. 


After several weeks during which pig 
iron received by far the greatest amount 
of attention, it is now comparatively 
quiet in that market and finished lines 
are more frequent subjects of discus- 
sion in the trade. Owing to the scar- 
city of crude steel and increasing labor 
costs, there is a tendency toward higher 
prices. A_ striking illustration of this 
tendercy is shown in tool steel in which 
prices on ordinary tool steel have re- 
cently teen advanced $10 per ton, while 
in some cases the advances on high 
speed steel have amourted to $20 per 
ton, due to increases in wages and high- 
er cost of crude materials. The Nation- 
al Tube Co. has issued new discount 
cards showing an advance of $4 per ton 
on merchant pipe, which applies to busi- 
ness taken ‘since March. 8. It is not 
expected, however, that there will be a 
general advance in prices of finished 
products, as such action is not favored 
by some of the leading interests. 

' While in most centers the 
Pig Iron kh 
Is Firm. buying of pig iron has not 

been so active as in pre- 
ceding weeks, this was to be expected, 
and there are no signs of weakness. On 
the contrary, the market is firm and in 
nearly all centers prices on foundry 
grades have been advanced 50 cents to 
$1 per ton. Charcoal has advanced $1. 
There is some inquiry for Bessemer pig 
for first quarter of 1908, but no sales 
have been made. A few sales of foun- 
dry iron for first quarter of 1908 are 
reported. The demand for spot iron is 


not so insistent and in the central west 


luctantly. There is « 
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there is less talk of heavy importations 
from England. For the first quarter of 
next year, the ordinary quotation is 
$18.50 Birmingham and $22 valley for 
No. 2 foundry, 


F Railroads have been 
Railroad 


yrominent as buyers 
Purchases. jin 


the most important or- 
ders placed being 167,000 tons of open- 
hearth rails for the Harriman lines taken 
by the Tennessee interests; 142,600 tons 
for the Pennsylvania; 28,000 tons, most- 
ly for Pacific coast lines, placed at Pitts- 
burg; 70,000 tons for the Chicago, Mil 
waukee & St. Paul, and 45,000 tons for 
the Burlington taken by the Illinois Steel 
Co. Heavy inquiries for shapes for 
railroads are also pending. 


Agricultural interests have 
Iron and 


been more active in plac- 
Steel Bars. 


ing orders for steel bars, 
although, on account of not having re 
ceived concessions, they do so very re 
langer of a short- 
age in the supply of steel bars, and sell 
ers declare that buyers will be fortunate 
if they are able to cover for their ri 
quirements. Similar conditions apply to 
other lines, @pecially to plates. Bar 
iron continues weak and is selling at 
a very small advance over steel. In 
tin plate and sheets, orders for normal 
tonmnages are being received and speci- 
fications are extremely heavy. 


Coke is still weak, and 


Coke and Old 


‘ -bntracts have been 
Material. : 


nade at lower prices 
than those recently quoted. Prices of 
old material are irregular and the mar- 
ket is generally weak, but improvement 
is noted at Chicago. 

Will Build Mill—The Buffalo Cop 
per & Brass Rolling Mill Co., a new 
industry capitalized at $500,000, has 
purchased a site on the Military Road 
at North Buffalo containing five 
acres. A copper and brass rolling 
mill will be built on the property 
George Ray and Robert L. Fryer are 


prominently identified in the project 
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PROSPERITY ENJOYED 





By Machine Tool Builders—Conven- 
tion at Fortress Monroe. 
(Special Telegram.) 

Fortress Monroe, Va., May 15.—With 
an attendance of about 40 members, the 
National Machine Tool Builders As- 
sociation opened its semi-annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Chamberlain 
Tuesday. The opening session was dc- 
voted to the work of organization and 
other detail affairs. President E. M. 
Woodward in his address referred feel- 
ingly to the death during the last six 
months of four leading spirits in the 
organization, H. J. Hendey, president 
of the Hendey Machine Tool Co.; Ed- 
ward Z. Bullard, president of the Bull- 
ard Machine Tool Co.; Joseph F. 
Flather, of Flather, & Co., Inc., and 
Henry C. Hoefinghoff, president of the 
Bickford Drill & Tool Co., and reso- 
lutions of regret were adopted. The 
president also reported the presence of 
himself and Secretary Montanus at the 
meeting of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Peace in New York 
in November, and the national conven- 
tion for the extension of foreign com- 
merce at Washington in January, as 
well as at other meetings of various 
character. He explained the reason 
of change in date and place of this 
convention, referring to the historic 
interest of the spot. The  asso- 
ciation had six months of prosperity to 
report, its membership now including 
some 75 concerns, with the applicants 
One of the most important subjects 
before the association, that of cost keep- 
ing, was discussed at length Tuesday. 
B. A. Franklin of Boston, presented a 
paper on the subject, illustrating it with 
charts and blanks and the subject was 
discussed by several members. The as- 
sociation committee on the question was 
continued after presenting a preliminary 
report. This advocated the adoption of 
no specific system of book-keeping, but 
pointed out that the first essential is 
to thoroughly study the entire problem, 


analyzing the various items of cost in 
machine too] building and making sure 
that these are correctly distributed 
The subject of “Apprentices” was dis 
cussed at the Wednesday session and 


meetings of the various tool 


committees 


were held 
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Advance in Merchant Pipe.—Wages 
Advanced.—Coke and Scrap 


Weak. 


Office of Tux Igon Traps Review. 
521 Park Bidg., May 15. 


The only new feature in the markets 
during. the week under review was the 
announcement by the National Tube 
Co., of its discount cards on merchant 
pipe and boiler tubes on Tuesday, after 
having had them withdrawn since 
March 8. The new cards show an ad- 
vance of $4 per tom on merchant pipe 
and' no advance’ on boiler tubes. For 
the past two months the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., and Spang, Chalfant 
& Co., were the only pipe makers issu- 
ing card prices, but these wete sent to 
the tnade only as a guide and not as a 
basis upon which business would be 
accepted. The new card of the Na- 
tional Tube Co., gives the consumers 
discount 73, or 74 and 5 off to jobbers, 
$2 per ton below the price of the inde- 
pendent manufacturers. The new card 
affects all business accepted since 
March 8 by the leading interest which 
announced that business placed be- 
tween that date and announcement of 
new prices would be,subject to the new 
card and for deliveries at the conven- 
ience of the makers. From a manu- 
facturing standpoint pipe mills are 
glutted with business to a greater ex- 
tent than most other finished lines, 
with the possible exception of, plates 
and steel bars. There are half a dozen 
fair sizéd tonnages offered in the mar- 
ket, but they have been refused on ac- 
count of inability to make deliveries 
wanted. While neither the natural gas 
company nor the big pipe makers will 
admit it, there is a persistent rumor 
that a $3,000,000 contract for a pipe 
line into Cincinnati had been offered 
and refused. 

The pig iron situation and the mar- 
ket On semi-finished material is an in- 
tricate problem to both consumers and 
producers at this time. The market on 
steel-making pig iron has been inactive 
during the past week on account of the 
sold up condition for last half delivery, 
but there has been a_ considerable 
movement in foundry irons at ad- 
vanced prices. 

The ‘weakening factor in the bar iron 
market has been removed and prices 
have shown a stiffer tendency during 
the week, although the movement has 
been light. Deliveries on structural 
material are better than on any of. the 
finished lines, on account of the greater 
capacity in this line although specifica- 





tions are good and a fair tonnage of 
new business is being taken on by the 
mills. 

At the bi-monthly wage scale con- 
ference between the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., and the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. and officers of the 
Amalgamated association on Friday of 
last week, it was shown that the sell- 
ing price of shipments dufing the past 
two months on bar iron entitled the 
puddlers to an advance of 25 cents per 
ton or an increase from the 1.5 card to 
a 1.6 card the advance in wages be‘ng 
from’$5.75 which has been in effect for 
practically a year to $6 a ton. Tin 
mill workers received another advance 
of two per cent and sheet mill workers 
an advance of 2.6 per cent. 

The striking machinists in the Pitts- 
burg district are not making much 
headway and the Mesta Machine Co., 
against which the greatest effort was 
directed, has replaced over 50 per cent 
of its old men. Many of the plants 
are still picketed by the strikers, but 
non-union machinists are steadily be- 
ing sent in from outside points. 

Coke and scrap are the only weak 
features in the entire situation as far 
as the market is concerned. Coke 
prices have declined 15 to 20 cents per 
ton on furnace coke for prompt ship- 
ment and the ideas of producers as to 
last half prices are not so strong as 
they were a week ago. During the 
past week, a contract through’ the last 
half of the year for 7500 tons per 
month was closed at $2.35 per ton at 
the ovens. The corporation has stopped 
buying scrap after having closed for 
about 10,000 tons per month, for 
the past four months. 

The absolute scarcity of semi-fin- 
ished material has reached the point 
now where independent manufacturers 
of sheet and tin plate a®e becoming 
anxious as to their last half supply of 
steel. 

Pig Iron.—There has been prac- 
tically no activity in steel-making pig 
iron during the past week, although there 
are several good sized inquiries in the 
market. The unsold tonnages in the 
valleys for last half delivery is esti- 
mated at a very small percentage of the 
requirements of those consumers who 
have not already covered and the lead- 
ing interests are holding what they have 
at $23.50 at the furnaces and consumers 
have refused to pay the price. While one 
or two furnaces with a little Bessemer 
iron still unsold are quoting $25 per ton 
for prompt shipment, this has not been 
paid as far as can be learned and is an 
extreme, the nominal price for spot ship- 


ment being about $24 at the furnace. 
on both Bessemer and basic iron. 

There has been considerable activity 
in foundry irons and the transactions 
for the. week» were inthe’ aggregate 
about 7,000 tons at prices ranging from 
$23 to $23.50, at the furnaces. Spot No. 
2 northern foundry is nominally quoted 
at $26 valley, although one car load 
was sold at $27 per ton, at the furnace 
and several others at $30 at the furnace, 
but these were extreme cases and there 
is some iron available at $26 valley. 

Imported iron is going to be a greater 
factor within the next two months than 
it has been for several years. Custom 
house reports show: that during April 
over 250,000 tons was brought in from 
abroad. Southern foundry grades are 
also scarce for last half deliveries and 
the Sloss-Sheffield company has with 
drawn entirely for last’ half. The 
minimum on southern No, 2 is now $20 
Birmingham. Gray forge or mill iron 
is scarce and we quote the sale of 1,000 
tons at $22 furnace. On last half delivery 
we quote as follows: 


MO. WH adieceens Kecducd $ 23.00 
fessemer, Pittsburg ............ 23.85 
No. 1 Foundry, Pittsburg....... 23.85 to 24.35 
No. 2 Foundry, Pittsburg....... 23.85 
Gray Forge, Pittsburg.......... 22.35 to 22.85 
SE aes Fo 
B,D cccccncvdcesesece BOE 


Ferro-Manganese.—With a _ better 
inquiry in the market for ferro-manga- 
nese, prices have not improved. either 
for prompt or last half delivery, and we 
quote $69 to $70 delivered Pittsburg on 
80 per cent foreign ferro-manganese for 
prompt delivery and $66 to $67 f..; last 
half delivery. During the past weck a 
sale was made of a fairly large tonnage 
of 11 per cent ferro-silicon at a little 
over $34.50 delivered Pittsburg. Im- 
ported 50 per cent ferro-silicon is quoted 
$110 Pittsburg; domestic 12 per cent, 
$36; 11 per cent, $35; 10 per cent, $34; 
with the lower grades imported ferro 
silicon, $1 higher. 

Steel—There is an outright scar 
city of semi-finished material including 
billets, sheet bars, tin bars and_ slabs. 
Within the past two weeks 30,000 to 40,- 
000 tons of last half sheet and tin bar 
business has been offered to producers 
without being placed and independent 
manufacturers of these two finished 
lines are beginning to get exceedingly 
anxious as to the source of their steel 
supply. One manufacturer offered $31 
Youngstown for 2,000 tons and the mill 
refused to consider his offer. Soft Bes- 
semer billets are nominally quoted $30.50 
to $31 Pittsburg, and open-hearth $32.00 
to $32.50. 

Muck Bar.—With not much bar 
iron being offered, we quote $37.50 
to $38.00 on all pig metal muck bar, 
and ‘$36.50 to $36.75 on scrap bar. 
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Plates.—There is comparatively lit- 
tle active new business on account of 
the filled up condition of mills in this 
district, producers bending every ef- 
fort to make deliveries to meet the 
very heavy specifications of consum- 
ers. The usual percentage of plates 
is going into structural material, but 
the heaviest demands are by the steel 
car builders and the pipe interests. 
When the. ship builders strike on the 
lakes ends, the shipyards will be in 
much better shape as far as their 
supply of material is concerned than 
they have been for a long time past, 
as they are accumulating stocks and 
when work is resumed they will be 
able to rush boats now building to 
completion. This strike has not ma- 
terially affected the plate situation, as 
any specifications not taken out on 
account of the strike have very read- 
ily been diverted into other direc- 
tions. For anything like prompt ship- 
ment the official schedule of prices is 
no longer effective and we quote 1.80c 
to 1.90c base f. o. b. mill Pittsburg, 
with usual extras. We quote: 

Tank plate, %4-inch thick, 6% to 100 
inches, 1.80c to 1.90c f. o. b. mill 
Pittsburg. Extras are as follows per 
100 pounds: Boiler and flange steel 
plates, 0.10c. A. B. M. A. and ordi- 
nary firebox steel plates, 0.20c; still 
bottom steel, 0.30c; marine steel, 
0.40c; locomotive firebox steel, 0.50c; 
all sketches, excepting straight taper 
plates varying not more than four 
inches in width ‘at ends, narrowest 
end not being less than 30 inches, 
0.10c; circles, 0.20c. Plates in width 
over 100 inches up to 110 inches, 
0.05c; over 110 inches up to 115 
inches, 0.10c; over 115 inches up to 
120 inches, 0.15c; over 120 inches up 
to 125 inches, 0.25c; over 125. inches 
up to 130 inches, 0.50c; over 130 
inches, 1.00c. Gages under '%-inch to 
and including 3-16-inch plate on thin 
edges, 0.10c; under 3-16 to and in- 
cluding No. 8, 0:15c; under No. 8 and 
including No. 9, 0.25c. Five cents ex- 
tra for less than carloads. Terms, 
net cash in 30 days. 

Sheets.—For two consecutive weeks 
the leading interest has operated practi- 
cally 100 per cent of its sheet capacity. 
New business is being received in nor- 
mal volume and specifications are very 
heavy. At the bi-monthly adjustment 
last week, the sheet workers received 
their first advance, 26 per cent. The 


average price for shipments during March 
and April covering 26, 27 and 28 gage 
was $240. The advance is effective 
through May and June. The leading 
interest has granted the advance to both 
its union and non-union sheet mill em- 
ployes. Delivery promises extend from 
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: A sh ary : 
six to eight weeks by some: independents * being for Pacific coast shipment. The 


to 25 to 26 weeks by the leading inter- 
est. Mills in position to give the bet- 
ter deliveries are getting $1.50 to $2 
premium, We quote the official prices 
as follows: 

Black steel sheets one pass, cold rolled, 
Nos. 11-12, 2.20c; Nos, 13-14, 2.25c; Nos. 
15-16, 2.30c; Nos, 17-21, 2.35c; Nos. 22- 
24, 2.40c; Nos, 25-26, 2.45c; No. 27, 2.50c; 
No. 28, 2.60c; No. 29, 2.75c;.No. 30, 
2.85c; galvanized, Nos! 10-11, 2.65c; 
Nos. 12-14, 2.75c; Nos. 15-16, 2.85c; Nos. 
17-21, 3.00c; Nos. 22-24, 3.15c; Nos. 25- 
26, 3.35c; No. 27, 3.55c; No. 28, 3.75c; 
No. 29, 4.00c; No. 30, 4.25c. Corru- 
gated roofing, $1.85 per square for No. 
28 painted, 2%-inch corrugation, and 
$3.25 per square No. 28. 

Tin Plate—On Monday of this 
week the warehouse at the Aetna- 
Standard plant of the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., at Bridgeport, O., 
was destroyed by fire, which for a 
time will interfere with shipments 
from this plant. The stock destroyed 
was not large, as shipments have 
been running pretty close to produc- 
tion, not making it possible to ac- 
cumulate much of a stock. The ware- 
house will .be immediately rebuilt. 
The third and fourth quarter business 
being received is not unusually heavy, 
although the normal tonnage is being 
taken on. Despite reports to the 
contrary, we were unable to learn of 
eny premiums being paid, although 
the leading interest has modified its 
percentage requirements on its re- 
bate proposition to enable its customers 
to secure tin plate from independent in- 
terests where the larger company is un- 
able to make deliveries. The bi-month- 
ly adjustment of sliding wage scales gov- 
erning hot mill labor has given tin plate 
workers a third two per cent advance, 
or six per cent above the base of the 
scale during May and June. While the 
adjustment covers directly only the union 
mills the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. has made it applicable to the non- 
union workers. The leading interest last 
week operated 92 per cent of capacity. 
Prices are unchanged as follows: 

Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 x 
20, $3.90 f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg district. 
Terms, 30 days, less two per cent for 
cash in ten days. 

Rails and Track Material.—Although 
no definite confirmation of the trans- 
action has been received by local in- 
terests it is reported upon reasonably 
good authority that the Harriman lines 
have placed a contract for 150,000 tons 
of open-hearth rails for 1908 delivery 
with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R 
Co. During the past week 28,000 tons 
for next year’s delivery was place: 
with a local mill, about 25,000 of this 


light rail tonnage for the’ week has 
been a little under 2,000 tons. There 
is still practically 200,000 tons capacity 
open for this year delivery, but at the 
rate new business has been coming 
in in small tonnages, this will be pro- 
vided for long before it causes mills 
any anxiety. We quote: 

Fifty-pound and heavier, 500-ton lots 
and over, $28; carloads and less than 
500 tons, $30; less than carload lots, 
$32; 8-pound, $40; 12-pound, $36 to $37; 
16-pound, $35 to $36; 20-pound, $34 to 
$35; 25 to 45-pound, $33 to $34; angle 
splice bars for standard sections, $1.65; 
spikes for forward deliveries, $2.50. 

Hoops, Bands and Cotton Ties.— 
The sale of cotton ties, since the 
market opened April 25 has been con- 
siderably in excess of 1,000,000 bun- 
dies, or over one-half of the esti- 
mated requirements. It is not ex- 
pected that the movement from this 
time until October will be heavy. 
The price is 95 cents per bundle and 
one-half cent per bundle advance for 
each month after May 25. In hoops 
and bands the specifications are nor- 
mel, but new business light, the lead- 
ing cooperage interests being covered 
by contracts until July 1, when they 
will come in again for another year’s 
requirements. We quote: 

Hoops in carload lots, 2c; in less 
than carload lots, 2.10c; bands, 1.60c; 
base half extras as per standard 
steel. 


Merchant Bars.—All manufacturers 
of steel bars are now receiving busi- 
ness from the implement makers and 
at the full schedule of 1.60c base Pitts- 
burg and extras. While this business 
has been coming in slowly for about 
three weeks, the past week has been 
heavier than the two previous weeks 
combined and the heavy movement in 
this direction is expected to begin the 
early part of next week. Bar iron, while 
it is still a trifle weak, has picked up 
considerably and 1.75c Pittsburg is the 
minimum for shipments into this ter- 
ritory and 1.60c base Pittsburg, plus 
freight to point of delivery for western 
shipment, is the bottom. The small in- 
terest that shaded these price$ is filled 
up. There is a good demand for cold 
rolled steel and shafting. We quote: 

Common iron bars, 1.70c to 175¢ 
Pittsburg in carload dots and over; 
1.75c to 1.80c in less than carloads; 
Bessemer steel bars, 1.60c, net; plow 
and cultivator, 1.60c, net; channels, 
angles, zees, tees, under three inches, 
1.70c, all f. o. b. Pittsburg. The fol- 
lowing differentials are maintained on 
steel: Less than 2,000 pounds, 0.10c 
advance; less than 1,000 pounds of a 
size, 0.30c advance. Cold rolled and 
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ground shafting, 50 per cent off in car- 
load lots, and 5 per cent off in less 
than carloads, delivered in base terri- 
tory; open-hearth spring steel, 2.25c 
to 2.50c; sleigh shoe flats, 1.60c to 1.65c; 
smooth finished machinery steel, 1.90c 
to 2c; toe calk, 2.10c to 2.15c. The 
price of planished and machine 
straightened tire is 1.80c, base, half tire 
extras. Iron finished tire up to 1% 
inch and over to be sold on regular 
bar basis of 1.60c base, half extras, 
steel card. 

Structural Material—Mills are com- 
fortably filled up on shape contracts, 
but not to the extent they are booked 
on otHer finished lines. With the 
scarcity of semi-finished material, no 
great stress is being put on _ struc- 
tural. The leading construction com- 
panies are well booked up, the Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. making no promises 
for delivery before September, while 


others can make July and Angust 
promises. One or two of the small 
construction interests are not in as 


good shape as far as business on the 
books are concerned and have caused 
some lively competition. The current 
inquiries are uniformly small and 
many of them from municipalities. 
McClintic-Marshall Construction Co. 


got the Ellsworth avenue bridge, 
Pittsburg, and the Capital Construc- 
tion Co. the Leonard avenue via- 
duct, at Columbus, O. We quote: 
Beams and channels, 15-inch, and 
under, 1.70c; over 15 inches, 1.80c; 


zees,, 1.70c; tees, 1.°0c; angles from 
three to six inches inclusive, 1.70c; 
over six inches, 1.80c; universal and 
sheared plates, 614 inches and wider, 
1.80c base. 

Wire and Wire Nails.—The 


_manufacturers of 


pres- 
sure under which 
wire products are working is tremen- 
dous. They are loaded to an extreme 
and are. having difficulty in meeting 
the demands of specifications against 
contracts. We quote as follows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $2; 
retailers’ carload lots, $2.05; less than 
carloads, $2.10; painted barb wire, 
$2.15, for jobbers in carloads; - retail- 
ers’ in carloads, $2.20; and than 
carload,+$2.30, with 30c for galvaniz- 
ing; plain wire, $1.85 for jobbers, and 
$1.90 by carload. 

Merchant Pipe.—Effective Tuesday, 
May 14,-the National Tube Co., after 
having withdrawn its prices 
March 8, issued a schedule of 
counts showing an advance of $4 on 
_all-merchant pipe over the card with- 
drawn March 8, with the exception of 
sizes from 7 to 12 inches, which re- 
main the same as they when 
prices were withdrawn. The new card 
schedule is 73 on black and 63 on 


less 


since 


dis- 


were 


. pipe discounts it also 
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galvanized base, sizes 34 to 6 inches. 
This is consumer’s discount and is 
subject to plus one point and five off 
jobbers. The Youngstown Sheet 
Tube Co. still maintains its card of 
72 on black and 62 on galvanized, %4 
to 6 inches, and the Marks Manufac- 
turing Co., of Zanesville, O., is quot- 
ing 70 on base sizes. The new prices 
of the National Tube Co. cover all 
sales since March 8 that were taken 
subject to discounts to be established 


oo 
> 
eo 


before June 1 and for delivery at 
convenience of the maker. The ton- 
nage placed during this period was 


very heavy and about normal in com- 
parison with the past six months, in 
spite of the fact that there were no 
At the present time, 
there are several fair sized tonnages in 
the market upon two 
of the pipe makers refuse to bid on 
Among 


definite prices. 


which one or 
account of delivery conditions 
these inquiries are those of Booth & 
Flynn, Pittsburg, 20 miles of 20-inch 
line pipe; Philadelphia Co., Pittsburg, 
14 miles of 12-inch line pipe; Ohio 
Fuel & Gas Co., 38 miles, 3, 4, 6, and 
8-inch line pipe with some casing and 
tubing, altogether amounting to about 


50 miles. With the settlement of dif- 
ficulties: between the city of Cincin- 
nati and the natural gas company, it 


is expected that a very large tonnage 


will soon be submitted for bids. We 
quote the following consumers’ dis- 
counts on merchant pipe, base sizes, 
subject to plus one point and five off 
to jobbers: 
Steel 
Black Gal 
& and ¢ inch 65 49 
Me SER “web's audeevaesvcpeaven 67 53 
% inch capers etanse 69 57 
ee Oe ee ER 73 63 
SD ei Sas 0 0 Saveeackas 70 55 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Se Oe Oe Me sso wd ecr'ves kus 58 6 
t 4 inches 65 53 
4 C6. DORE: wavenseepecedn 61 9 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
26.” Ch. (BL BRRRGR. ko tence —— 43 
Iron Pipe.—The~ official discount 


on iron pipe to jobbers is 65 and five 
off for black five off on 
galvanized, base sizes, %4 to 6 inches 
We quote the follow- 


ing consumers’ discounts: 


and 55 and 


for carload lots. 


CUT 6 FEET AND LONGER, CARLOAD LOTS 

31k. Gal 

%, “%, and % inch........... 56 40 
ie) SR pmhdee et keaagetane. ae 48 
% to 6 inch. Sy Ry 64 5 
7 and 8 inch...... it .- 43 


%, “UM, and #% inch........ 52 40 

% to 4 inch, inclusive........ 59 47 

Dan OO ee Gees csbvacesvotace. SO 42 

DOURLE EXTRA HEAVY PLAIN ENDS 

% to 3 inch, inclusive........ 48 37 

Se VC GG cdbeccuuess 42 5 

 § ° aa eer 47 

6 to 13 inch 42 

ee Ns ook cde Sacies 52 65 
Iron Stee! 

1 to 1% inch 47 


ute Chie ink ae y 
Boiler Tubes.—With the announce- 
ment of the National Tube Co. that it 
card on merchant 


old 


card on boiler tubes, there being no 


would issue a new 


issued its 
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change in discounts since the card was 
withdrawn on March 8. There is a very 


heavy demand for both locomotive and 


merchant boiler tubes and we quote the 

following official discounts: 

D vO ree MS 68 Siw ee deede 42 47 

1% to 2% inch......... 42 } 

2% Dn, sétbes Josbevece ves 47 61 

NT ET Cee 5 65 

6 to 13 inch ibe oie bie 59 

2% inches and smaller, over 18 feet per 
cent met extra 

2% inches and larger, over 22 feet, 10 per 
cent net extra. . 
Coke.—The coke market is in a badly 

demoralized condition and big ton- 


nages are being offered for spot ship- 
ment, both furnace and foundry grades. 


A few of the operators rather than 
shut down their plants have sold fur- 
nace coke as low as $2 per ton at the 
ovens, but. this is exceptional, the 
prices for spot shipment ranging from 


$2.10 to $2.20 per ton. Opinion as to 
last half prices on furnace coke have 
changed materially since last week and 
a few contracts, July to January, have 
been closed at prices ranging from 
$2.35 to $2.45 per ton at the ove: The 
good grades of standard Connellsville 
coke have been sold at these prices 
while in a few particular instances cok: 
has brought from 60 to 85 cents above 


these quoted prices Foundry coke is 


also plentiful and for spot shipment $3 


to $3.25 is quoted and for last half con 
tracts the same price. An unusually 
large lot of washed foundry coke is on 
the market at low figures. The produc 
tion for both the Connellsville nd 
lower Connellsville regions for the 
week ending Saturday, May 4, Was 415,- 
482 net tons as against 416,217 net tons 
for the week ending Saturday, April 27 
and 416,583 for the week ending Satur- 
day, April 20 

Old Material.—Very little change is 
noted in the scrap market d the 
same disinclination on the part con 
sumers to buy as has been 1 for 


the past month or six weeks is still in 


evidence. Consumers are buying ly 
as their requirements demand 1 the 
tendency of the market is downward 
rather than to steadiness or advanes 
The railroad lists have been heavy and 
sold at apparently good prices. The 
Carnegie Steel Co. has ceased to buy 
after having taken on about 10,000 tons 
per month for the last four months on 
a basis of $18 delivered on heavy melt 
ing scrap. For delivery in t Pitts 
burg district we quote as follows 


Heavy melting scrap, $18 to $18.25; 


re-rolling rails, 


sheet sct p $15.75 to $16.25: i } les 
$30.50 to $31; old iron rails, ° $23 

$23.50; No. 1 wrought scrap, $19 to 
$19.25; old car wheels, $24.50 to $25; 
low phosphorus scrap, $22.50 to $23; 
machine shop turnings, $15.25 to $15.75 
axle turnings, $16.25 to $16.50; cast 


























» $13.75; No. 1 cast 


borings, $ 


( 
scrap, $21 to $21.50. 


Heavy Buying by Railroads.—Pig Iron 
Prices Still Advancing. 
Office of Tue Iron Trave Review. 
1362 Monadnock Block, May 14. 
Railroads continue the center of pur- 
chasing activity in iron and steel. Last 
week, two frail contracts from western 
lines, aggregating 125,000 tons, were 
placed with the local mill, which _ to- 
gether with the Harriman and Pennsyl- 
vania contracts, also let last week, bring 
the total rail purchases near the half 
million ton mark. Inquiries for figures 
on fabricated shapes aggregate 30,000 
tors, of which one-third is_ railroad 
work. Demand for riveted pipe for far 
western consumption continues to in- 
crease. An inquiry for 1,800 tons, or 
46,000 feet, for delivery at Ely, Nev., is 
now before makers, in addition to the 
two lots mentioned a week ago, which 
An order for 5,000 


tons was let to a Pittsburg concern a 


are not yet placed 


few days ago by the American Smelting 
& Refining Co. 
to the revival of the project for piping 


Great interest attaches 


the water supply of the city of Los An- 
1 Riveted 
pipe is one of the methods proposed to 
carry the flow, and should this be 
adopted it is estimated that 300,000 tons 


geles from the mountains. 


of plate steel will be required. Pig iron 
has advanced another 50 cents a _ ton 
during the week; scrap also has joined 
in the upward march. No cessation is 
noted in the demand for sheets, plates 


y] the 


or tubes; question today is one of 


delivery, not price \ fairly active 
movement in steel bars is in progress, 
implement interests being the largest 
buyers. 

Pig Iron.—Another 


cents a ton in northern and _ southern 


advance of 50 


irons has occurred in the week under 
review Southern N 2 for the third 
quarter is now quoted at $21.50 Birm- 
ingham, and for the fourth quarter at 
$20.00 Birmingham; while northern 
grades for the full half are offered on 
the basis of $25 Chicago for No. 2 foun- 
dry It is stated, and the fact is a 
if true, that these 
prices represent the highest levels in re- 


cent years for iron bought for delivery 


such a long distance ahead. The local 
market is ¢ ying fair degree of ac- 
tivit with I eased evidences ot 
strength constantly cropping out. The 
most notable in this respect is the elimi- 


nation of offers of resale iron. No more 
can be obtained, and some would be 
vuught back, if it were possible. The 
fering only No, 4 
and gray forge for the last half, asking 
for the former $20.00 Birmingham for 


third quarter, and $19.50 Birmingham 
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for the fourth. Gray forge it offers at 
50 cents a ton less for both deliveries. 
Inquiry is good for malleable Bessemer 
and some round lots for the last half 
have been sold in the past week at $25 
Standard Bessemer can still 
be had at $23 valley furnace, or $25.30 


Chicago, 


Chicago. Lake Superior charcoal irons 
have advanced $1.00 a ton, and for any 
delivery this year $27.50 Chicago is the 
minimum price. Southern spot iron is 
offered at $22.50 to $23.00 Birmingham 


for No, 2 foundry, and northern No, 2 


at $27.50 Chicago. The quotations be- 
low are for the last half, the maximum 


price being for third quarter, and the 


I *s -? 
Northern Foundry No. 1... . 25.50 
Northern Foundry No. 2....... 25.00 
Northern Foundry N ; 24.50 
Northern Scotch Foundry.. ‘ 25.50 
Oh Strong Softeners No. 1... 24.80 to 25.30 
Ohio Strong Softeners No 2 . 24.30 to 24.80 
Southern Foundry No. 1. ..» 24.85 to 26.35 
Southern Foundry No. 2....... 24.35 to 25.85 
Southern Foundry No. 3....... 23.85 to 25.35 
Southern Foundry No. 4....... 23.35 to 24.85 
Southern No. 1 Soft.......... 24.85 to 26.35 
Seutheran No. 23 SR. .cccss: 24.35 to 25.85 
Southern Gray Forge......... 23.35 to 23.85 
Southern Ore Aa«dbwctendt . 22.85 to 23.35 

Southern Silveries, 4 per cent to 
6 per cent Silicon.. ..» 26.85 to 27.85 


Tackson Co. Silveries, 6 per cent. 29.40 to 29.90 
Jackson Co. Silveries, 8 per cent. 30.40 to 30.96 
Jackson Co. Silveries, 10 per cent 31.40 to 31.90 
Malleable Bessemer . 24.50 to 25.00 


Billets and Rods.—The prices pre- 
vailing for the past six weeks continue 


‘ 


in vogue. Local transactions are of a 
limited character, as very little ton 
nage in either product is available 
Quotations are nominal at $36 to $38 
Chicago for forging billets, and $37 to 
$39 Pittsburg for wire rods. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Implement in- 
terests are contracting for their year's 
requirements of steel bars more frecly 
than was expected, in view of the re- 
fusal of mills to entertain any proposi- 
tion for a reduced rate. Orders range 
from 500 to 5,000 tons, accordinz to 
the requirements of the consumer. 
The leading interest in the west is tuk- 
ing the bulk of the current tonnage, 
and at the present rate of buying e» 
pects soon to have its order books 
filled for the year. It was sold up as 
far as October or November long b 
fore the present buying movenrent 
started, and its offerings for the fisea! 
year—July to July, are thereby cur- 
tailed. No change is noted in bar iron 
New tonnage and specifications are 
active, and prices remain firm at 1.60c 
to 1.65c Pittsburg. Hard steel,angles 
are also strong at 1.75c Chicago. We 
quote as follows 

Soft steel bars and bands, 1.76%4c, 
half extras; soft steel angles, less than 
3 x 3, 1.86%c; hoops, 2.16%c base, full 
extras. We quote bar iron from stock 


25c, full extras; soft steel rounds and 


squares, 3 inches and larger, $2 pet 
100 pounds base; flats, 2 inches to 4 
inches by % inch and larg: $2 per 
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100 pounds base; 4% inches x 5 inches 
and 6 inches x 5-16 inch and thicker, 
$2 per 100 pounds base; all ovals, half 
rounds, $2 per 100 pounds base; steel 
bands $2, half extras; soft steel hoops, 
2.40c to 2.50c full extras. Other sizes 
not mentioned above, $2 per 100 pounds 
base plus half extras. 

Plates.—The Steel Corporation has 
withdrawn from the market on univer- 
sal and sheared plates of all sizes. It 
is not only declining further tonnage, 
but may soon be forced to the neces- 
sity of supplementing its output with 
purchases in the open market. The 
probabilities are that the new univer- 
sal mill at South Chicago will not be 
started before September. Independ- 
ent mills have no difficulty in securing 
2c Pittsburg for spot shipment, and 
1.80c for later deliveries. There is an 
unusually active demand for riveted 
pipe from the far west. Within the 
past week, a contract for 5,000 tons of 
this material has been secured by the 
Riter-Conley Co., Pittsburg, from the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. An 
inquiry has also been received from the 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Mining 
Co., Ely, Nev., for 1800 tons, or 46,- 
000 feet of 32-inch pipe, ranging from 
4 inch to 3-16 inch thick. The Los 
Angeles project of piping its. water 
supply from the mountains some hun- 
dreds of miles distant, using riveted 
pipe, has again been revived. Should 
this material be adopted, it is esti- 
mated that 300,000 tons of plates will 
be required to fill the order. Neither 
of the inquiries mentioned last weel 
for 38,000 tons of riveted pipe for 
Boulder, Colo., or the 14 miles from 
Grace, Ida., has been closed. We 
quote prices, as follows: 

Plates % inch and heavier, 6% to 
100 inches wide, either universal or 
sheared, 1.70c to 2c Pittsburg base. 
Pittsburg 
Freight rate to Chicago, 16%c per 100 


For extras see report. 
pounds. Jobbers’ prices for shipment 
from local stocks are as follows: Tank 
steel % inch and heavier up to 72 
inches wide, 2.20c; 3-16 inch up to ‘and 
including 60 inches wide, 2.30c; 3-16 
inch 72 inches wide, 2.55c; No. 8 up 
to 60 inches wide, 2.50c. Flange steel, 
25c extra; heads, 25c extra. 
Sheets.—No cessation in demand is 
noted Mills are slowly overtaking 
their accumulation of orders, and bet- 
ter deliveries are promised at a not 
distant date. Premiums, however, con- 
tinue to be paid. Quotations below are 
subject to this reservation. We quote: 
Black sheets, Nos. 8, 9 and 10, 1.90c 
Pittsburg; No. 28, 2.60c Pittsburg. 
Galvanized sheets, No. 28, 3.75¢ Pitts- 
burg. Freight to Chicago 16%4c per 100 
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1 
pounds. Jobbers’ prices on carload 
lots 6t‘less from store are as follows: 
No; 10, 2.50c to 2.55c; No. 12, 2.55¢ to 


'2.60c; No. 14; 2.6€0c to 2.65c; No. 16, 


2.70c to 2.80c; Nos. 18-20, 2.80c to 
2.90c; Nos. 22-24, 2.85c¢ to 2.95c; No. 26, 
2.90c to 3c; No. 27, 2.95c to 3.05c; No. 
28, 3.05c to 3.15c¢; No. 30, 3.35¢ to 
3.45c. Galvanized sheets, No. 10 to 20, 
3.50c to 3.55c; Nos. 22 and 24, 3.65c to 
3.75c; No. 26, 3.85¢ to 3.90c; No. 27, 
4.05c to 4.15¢; No. 28, 4.25¢ to 4.35c; 
No. 30, 5.40c to 5.45c. 


Structural Steel.—The North works 
of the Illinois Steel Co. has taken the 


contract for 500 tons of steel for the 


Central High school, of Detroit. Fig- 
ures are being taken on the Orient 
building, Kansas City, 2,000 fons; La 
Salle building, St. Louis, 1,200 -tons; 
repairs to the Eighteenth street bridge, 
St. Louis, 900 tons; additions to the 
Baltimore hotel, Kansas City, 2,000 
tons; a brew house for the Schlitz 
Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 400° tons; 
crane runway, at the Pullman shops, 
800 to 900 tons; and several smaller 
jobs. The specifications for the new 
Pullman shops have been revised and 
the steel requirements there will be be- 
tween 6,500 and 7,500 tons. In addi- 
tion fo these items, figures are asked 
on various jobs by western railroads 
for an aggregate of 10,000 to 12,000 
tons. ‘The general contract for the 
Milwaukee theater has been let, but 
the steel contract, 2,300 tons, has not 
been closed. The best delivery on 
structural shapes from local mills is 
four to six weeks, according to the 
material demanded. Prices are with- 
out change, as follows: 


Beams and channels, 3 to 15 inches 
inclusive, 1.70c. Pittsburg. For extras 
see Pittsburg report. Freight rate 
from that city to Chicago is 16%c per 
100 pounds. Quotations from stores 
are as follows: 

All angles, three inches and larger, 
including six inches, $2.10 per 100 
pounds; angles over 6 inches, $2.15 
per, 100 pounds base; beams, three 
inches to. 15 inches, inclusive, $2.10 
per 100 pounds base; channels, three 
inches and larger, $2.10 per 100 
pounds base. Less than carload lots 
are $1 a ton higher than foregoing 
prices. 

Rails and Treck Supplies.—The con- 
tract placed by the Harriman lines 
for 157,000 tons of open-hearth rails 
with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. 
Co., provides for deliveries at the rate 
of 15,000 tons monthly, commencing 
March, 1908. Of the total, 40,000 tons 
is for the Illinois Central, and the 
balance for the Southern and Union 
Pacific. The requirements of the 
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Pennsylvania lines, 142,600 tons, were 
also let last Week Of this order, Car- 
negie secured 71,500 tons; Cambria, 
30,000 tons; Pennsylvania, 30,000 tons, 
and the Lackawanna Steel Co., 10,600 
tons. The Illinois Steel Co. has se- 
cured the contract for the C. M. & St. 
P, requirements, 75,000 tons, and of 
the Burlington road, 45,000 tons. The 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic also 
closed last week for 4,000 tons for 
1908 rolling. All these orders were 
taken at $28 f. o. b. mill. The demand 
for light rails for this year’s shipment 
is light, and lower prices are expected 
in the near future. We quote as fol- 
lows: 

Bessemer rails, $28 to $30; less than 
500-ton lots, $32; open-hearth rails, 
$29; light rails, Bessemer, 30 to 45- 
pound sections, $35; 25-pound, $36; 20- 
pound, $37; 16-pound, $38; 12-pound, 
$39, and lighter sections down to 8- 
pound, $45.50, all f. o. b. mill. Track 
supplies vary in price according to 
quantity and delivery. On orders ac- 
companying rail contracts for future 
delivery, we quote angle bars, 1.65c; 
spikes, 2.35c; bolts with square nuts, 
2.65c; with hexagon nuts, 2.80c. For 
carload lots on less, for prompt ship- 
ment, the following prices are asked: 
Angle bars, 2.25c to 2.75c; spikes, 2.60c 
to 2.70c; bolts with square nuts, 2.85c; 
with hexagon nuts, 3c. 

Merchant Steel.—Contracts for the 
specialties listed below, covering re- 
quirements for the fiscal year from 
July to July are being taken in satis- 
factory volume. Specifications are 
also good. Prices are without change 
as follows: 

Planished or smooth finished tire 
steel, 1.96%4c; iron finish, up to 1% x 
¥Y% inch, 1.91%c base; iron finish, 1% 
x % inch and larger; 1.76%c base; chan- 
nels for solid rubber tire, 4% to 1 inch, 
2.26%c, and 1% inch and _iarger, 
2.16%c; smooth finished machinery 
steel, 2.16%4c; flat sleigh: shoe, 1.81%c; 
concave and convex sleigh shoe, 
2.06%c; cutter shoe, 2.35c; toe calk 
steel, 2.31%4c; railway spring, 1.96%c; 
crucible tool steel, 7c to 8c, with higher 
prices asked on special grades. Shaft- 
ing is very strong. Quotations are 
without change at 50 per cent off in 
car lots and 45 per cent in less than 
car lots in base territory. 

Cast Iron Pipe—No contract of 
notable size has been taken this week. 
The orders for Elyria, O., 500 tons, 
and Columbus, O., 900 tons, are still 
pending. Small orders are very nu- 
merous. The leading interest reports 
its plants filled as far as midsummer. 
Prices are without change as follows: 
Four-inch water pipe, $38.60; 6 to 12- 
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inch, inclusive, $37.60; 16-inch and up- 
ward, $36.60; gas pipe, $1 a ton higher. 

Merchant Pipe and Boiler Tubes.— 
The National Tube Co. has announced 
its discount cards on merchant pipe 
and boiler tubes, showing an advance 
of $4 per ton on the former, except for 
certain sizes, and no advance on boiler 
tubes. For details, see the Pittsburg 
report in this issue. 

Wire Products.—The belief enter- 
tained for a few days early in the 
month that a let-up was apparent, has 
been dissipated in the past week. Or- 
ders for nails and fencing have come 
in very freely during the seven days 
under review, and requests for prompt 
shipment have been very pressing. 
Salesmen in touch with the various 
sections of the country are firm in the 
belief that current conditions will con- 
tinue throughout the year. Prices are 
without change as follows: Wire 
nails, $2.15; painted barb wire, $2.30; 
galvanized barb wire, $2.60; smooth an- 
nealed wire, $2.30; polished staples, 
$2.55. Carload lots to retailers, five 
cents higher; less than carload lots, 
15 cents higher. 

Coke.—The local market continues 
soft. Solvay interests have been sell- 
ing heavily of late, but these recently 
withdrew from the market. Spot in- 
quiry for Connellsville fuel is light. 
The best 72-hour brands are offered 
for the last half at $3.15, to $3.25 Con- 
nellsville. 

Old Material.—The absorption of the 
heavy railroad tonnage mentioned a 
week ago leaves no doubt as to the 
basic strength of the market. Prices 
have had an upward trend during the 
current week, stimulated thereto by 
an active demand for spot shipment 
from several western mills. Rerolling 
rails have sold as high as $19.40 Chi- 
cago, and melting rails at $18.25. The 
Great Northern railway has a list of 
1,500 tons out, and the St. Paul, one of 
1,200 tons. 
tained at their new levels. We quote 


Prices are firmly main- 


as follows, gross tons in the first para- 


graph: 

Old Steel Rails (less than 3 ft.) $18.25 to 18.75 
Ct oe. Sle voce cenccenccs’s 25.00 to 25.25 
0 a Se ae 24.50 to 25.00 


Rerolling Rails (3 feet and over 19.25 to 19.75 
Light Section Relayers, 45 Ibs. and 


under, subject to inspection.... 30.00 to 32.00 
Relaying Rails, subject to inspec- 
SEE Baewaesccantastscermpeces Oe Re 


Frogs, Switches and Guards..... 17.25 to 17.50 


Heavy Melting Steel ¢.......... 15.75 to 16.25 


Mixed Country Steel........... 12.50 to 13.00 
We quote net tons as follows: 
No. 1 R. R. Wrought.......... $15.75 to 16.0U 
eS ee eae 14.75 to 15.00 
Roh elses ick be koe ybirs 4 17.50 to 18.00 
Dealers Forge No. 1..........+. 13.00 to 13.50 
PE. PE ta eccocdasvceve 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 Cast, 150 Ibs. and less... 18.50 to 19.00 
Ph Ee Mb cevesactivccées<oud - 10.00 to 10.50 
Mixed Busheling (No.1 & No. 2). 11.25 to 11.75 
Counter BGG cccccccccccsveens 8.50 to 9.00 
es : GME, wccccevevcsee 11.50 to 12.00 
Boiler Punchings .........sseee: 14.75 to 15.25 
EE, dune cake eens heeets 10.00 to 10.50 


ee re errr 10.00 to 10.50 
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Machine Shop Turnings......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Railroad Malleable «++» 15.75 to 16.25 
a«s+ 14.75 to 15.25 
14.75 to 15.00 


18.50 to 19.00 


Agricultural Malleable ; 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap. . 
Old Iron Splice Bars.........+++ 





CLEVELAND. 





Pig Iron Quiet but Firm and Prices 


Are Advancing.—Coke is Weak. 


Office of Tue Iron Travg Review. 
Browning Building, May 15. 
Iron Ore.—There has been a fair 


movement of ore from upper — lake 
ports during the week, but there is still 
considerable delay on account of cold 
weather. It is expected, however, that 
the movement for May will be about 
5,000,000 tons. There is not so much 
complaint about car shortage at lower 
lake ports. 

Pig Iron.—The market has _ been 
rather quiet during the week, but very 
strong with prices advancing. The 
lowest quotation on No. 2 foundry for 
last half is now $24, Cleveland, and 
from $24.50 to $25 is asked for third 
quarter, while for spot shipment, the 
usual quotation is $26. Furnaces have 
been taking good care of their contracts, 
and as foundries have bought freely, it 
now seems probable that there will not 
be as great a shortage during the last 
half of the year as has been anticipated. 
The demand for spot iron is not so 
insistent, and there is less talk of buy- 
ing foreign iron at the advanced price 
of $26 delivered in Cleveland. Very 
little interest is shown in next year’s 
The transactions in basic 
are and furnaces are inclined to 
hold fon further advances. We quote 
f. o. b. Cleveland for last half delivery 


as follows: 


business. 
few 


ED: eginids dedbewtands cove vee<twunt $23.90 

+ 2) Mav. sctedenksWs bhnduaaebat 24.50 

ee Oe EE Ss bo wbawhscapdec tueddan 24.00 

Se Perr rare 

a? i) Pn, os onehe 4006069000006. ae 

Se lon cebevesseded¥essvecesters 22.50 
Coke.-The coke 


market shows no 
improvement. Spot furnace coke can 
be had at from $2.10 to $2.25, and for 
last half at $2.35 to $2.40. Spot found- 
ry coke is selling at $3.15 to $3.25. Last 
half prices are about the same. 
Finished Material.—Sales aggregat- 
ing about 2,500 tons of plates and 
shapes for new buildings in this city 
have been closed within a few days, 
and the structural market 
shows considerable improvement. Bar 
iron continues weak, and prices are not 
much higher than for steel bars. All 
manufacturers of tool steel are ad- 
vancing their prices on account of in- 


material 


creased labor cost and high quotations 
on crude steel and alloys. Scott’s tool 
steel has been advanced from 6% cents 
to 7 cents per pound. Makers of high 
speed tools steel have advanced quota- 
tions from 65 cents to 75 cents per 


pound. The high cost of tungsten is 
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an important factor inthe last line of 
manufacture. There are increasing in- 
dications of probable advances in fin- 
ished materials in harmony with the 
high prices of pig iron, but no definite 
anouncements have yet been made, ex- 
cept in the advances in merchant pipe. 
Among the rumors is one that steel 
bars will be advanced $2 per ton. 
There is a good demand for billets, and 
we note the sale of 1,000 tons of reroll- 
ing billets. There is also good inquiry 
and a fair number of sales of light 
rails. 

Old Material.—There appears to be a 
more optimistic feeling present in some 
quarters, but this is not based on ac- 
tual sales, and is attributed to sym- 


’ pathetic effect of the strong pig iron 


market. Cast iron remains strong and 
turnings and borings are steady. There 
is a good demand for heavy steel. The 
week has been featured by the sales of 
heavy railroad lists. These have _ in- 
cluded the Pennsylvania lines east with 
15,000 tons, the B. & O. 5,000 tons and 
the N. & W. and Erie with smaller lots. 
The Southern railway is offering a lot 
of 4,000 tons to be closed Friday. We 


have revised our. quotations and quote 


f. o. b. Cleveland, gross tons, as fol- 
lows: 
a $24.00 to 25.00 


Old steel rails (re-rolling)....... 
Old steel rails (under 6 feet).... 


17.00 to 18.00 
18.50 to 19.50 


on. Gee Wii ten svccdtadeubane 23.00 to 23.50 
ee NET BeGincsscecccactonuas 14.00 to 14.50 
Sit tn? cpvlesaddunssoes wet te 21.50 to 22.50 
Malleable iron (railroad)........ 18.00 to 18.50 
Malleable iron (agricultural).... 16.50 to 17.00 
EE Wis a'gs 5a ses chav ene 16.50 to 17.00 
Country mixed steel............. 14.50 to 15.00 
Low phosphorus ....... epeteses 21.50 to 22.50 

We quote net tons as follows: 
Ee eee $16.50 to 17.00 
eae? © MN cwckonesnte0esoe 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 machine cast..........:> 18.00 to 18.50 
De SE oMidbevencanucdeatade 25,00 to 25.50 
pO ES ee ee 13.00 to 13.50 
Wrought turnings (free from 

Dt “aausbabresetctnebeel teas 12.25 to 12.75 
CPE osenegaeestéondedéaes 14.00 to 15.00 
en i, Ce ss os sabospedane 13.50 to 14.00 
2 TD . dveueudentucshes deeds 12.00 to 13.00 
Hoop and band iron............ 8.50 to 9.00 
Dt Tn susgresccctoretassoess 7.50 to 8.50 
ey GD osu cccctavcete 12.25 to 12.75 
ONG. MEE soneececbeneceacests 14.00 to 15.00 
ee ne 10.50 to 11.00 

CINCINNATI. 


Pig Market is Unsettled With Prices 
Controlled by the Furnaces. 

May 14. 

Pig Iron.—The market is unsettled, 

irregular and difficult to quote. 

sold at $22.00 

for southern 


Spot 
and $22.50 Bir- 
and at $25.00 
is just 


iron has 
mingham 
There 


at northern furnace. 


about enough demand for prompt iron 


to absorb the offerings We quote 
spot iron delivered Cincinnati as fol- 
lows: 

Southern foundry No. 1........$25.75 to 26.25 
Southern foundry No. 2...... 25.25 to 25.75 
Southern foundry No, 3........ 24.75 to 25.25 
Southern foundry No. 4........ 22.75 to 23.25 
Southern No. 1  soft........ 25.75 to 26.25 
Southern No. 2 soft. 25.25 to 25.7 
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22.25 t0 22.75 


Southern gray forge........««+- 

Northern No, 1 foundry........ 26.65 to 27.75 
Northern No. 2 foundry........ 26.15 to 27.15 
Northern No. 3 foundry........ 25.65 to 26.65 


For May and June delivery prices 
range from $21.50 to $22.00 Birming- 
ham. 

For delivery in the third quarter 
quotations. are much more irregular 
and prices have a wider range. The 
market appears to be represented by 
quotations of $20.50 to $21.50: Birming: 
ham, and sales are reported within 
this range of prices. 

For the fourth quarter business has 
been done at $19.50 to $20.00 Birming- 
ham and at $23.00 for northern iron. 
Some furnaces are asking these prices, 
but they are given as fairly represent- 
ing the level of values, 

For the first quarter of next year, 
southern brands have been quoted at 
$18.50 and northern at $22.00 at fur- 
nace. 

The low grades are still on an inde- 
pendent basis and subject to negotia- 
tion without regard to the quotations 
on the higher grades. Gray forge for 
May and June delivery has been soid 
at $19.00 to $19.50, No. 4 at $19.50 to 
$20.00, mottled at $18.50 Birmingham. 
Malleable Bessemer is,quoted at $23.00 
to $23.50 for the last half at northern 
furnace. A sale of standard Bessemer 
for the last quarter delivery is quoted 
at $22.75 valley furnace. Southern 
basic for prompt shipment has been 
sold at $21.50 Birmingham. 

Several important producers have with- 
drawn from the market entirely. There 
is but little iron left for this year’s de- 
livery in the Ironton district. South- 
ern furnaces are acting independently 
as to prices and practically all inquir- 
ies have to be submitted for accept- 
ance. There is considerable inquiry, 
mostly for small lots from 100 to 500 
tons, although an occasional order for 
1,000 to 3,000 tons is placed. It is be- 
lieved that the inquiry appears heavier 
than usual, as buyers are asking for 
quotations more generally than under 
normal conditions. It is also likely that 
dissatisfied customers are seeking new 
connections in placing orders -for for- 
ward delivery, and are forsaking those 
furnaces that did not make deliveries 
this winter. The price situation is in 
the the furnaces and it is 
difficult to tell how long a quotation 
may be We quote for fourth 
quarter delivery, delivered Cincinnati, 


hands of 
good. 


as follows: 


Southern Foundry No. 1........ $23.25 to 23.75 
Southern Foundry No, 2......«.. 22.75 to 23.25 
Southern Foundry No. 3........ 22.25 to 22.75 
Southern Foundry No. 4........ 21.75 to 22.25 
Southern Foundry No. 1 soft.;} 23.25 to 23.75 
Southern Foundry No. 2 soft... 22.75 to 23.25 


Gear Fenn cdc om orice detec sicbus 20.75 to 21.00 
Northern Foundry No. 1......... 24.65 
Northern Foundry No. 2......... 24.15 
Northern Foundry No. 3......... 23.65 
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Finished Material—The market is 
steady and there is a fairly good re- 
tail inquiry at unchanged prices. 
Small orders are filled here ‘at the 
following quotations: 

Angles, 3 x 3 and over, 2.15¢ to 
2.25c; beams and channels, 15 inches 
and under, 2.15c; small angles and ar- 
chitectural channels, 2.10c base; plates 
% inch and heavier, 2.10c; 3-16 inch, 
2.20c; No. 8, 2.20c; sheets (blue an- 
nealed) No: 10, 2.30c; No. 12, 2.35c; 
No. 14, 2.40c; No. 16, 2.50c; box an- 
nealed sheets, Nos. 18 and 20, 2.65c; 
Nos. 22 and 24, 2.75c; Nos. 25 and 26, 
2.80c; No. 27, 2.85c; and No. 28, 2.95c. 
Iron and steel bars, 2.00c base; boiler 
tubes, 60 per cent off, base, turnbuck- 
les, 45 per cent off; rivets, 3.15¢ base; 
cold rolled shafting, 45 per cent off 
list; steel tire, 2.10c base. 

Coke.—The market is more active 
and some good big contracts for for- 
ward delivery have been placed. The 
market is steadier in tone and, while 
offerings are still abundant, the de- 
mand is decidedly better. Some large 
consumers of foundry coke have come 
into the market for a year’s supply 
and closed. Quotations are unchanged. 
We quote prices in the leading coke 
producing districts as follows: 


Wise County, Va., F 

Coke 
Wise County, Va., Foundry 

MME oenedes¥eenses tacese 3.25 to 3.50 per ton 
Pocahontas Furnace 

prompt shipment ......... 2.60 to 2.75 per ton 
Pocahontas Foundry Coke... 3.10 to 3.40 per ton 
Connellsville Furnace Coke, 

prompt shipment ........ 2.75 to 2.90 per ton 
Connellsville Foundry Coke. 3.25 to 3.75 per ton 
New River Foundry Coke, 

omg - Beer 3.25 to 3.50 per ton 
New River Furnace Coke, 

DEED. ousnnsgenssapseces 2.75 to 2.90 per ton 
*Wise County, Va., Coke on Furnace contracts 

is sold mainly on a sliding scale basis for 

pig iron prices on the following basis: $1.60 

to $1.65 per ton on $9.00 pig iron, plus 17 to 

18 per cent of the advance on pig iron above 

$9.00 Birmingham. 

Old Material.—The market is steady 


and without material change. There 
is a fair inquiry, but trade is rather 
quiet. We quote: 


Old No. 1 R. R. wrought net tons.$16.50 to 17.50 
Cast machine and f’dy, net tons. 18.50 to 19.50 
Old iron rails, gross tons........ 24.50 to 25.50 
Old steel rails, gross tons........ 18.00 to 19.00 
Old short lengths, gross tons.... 19.00 to 20.00 
Old iron axles, net tons........ 26.00 to 26.50 
Heavy melting scrap, gross tons. 20.00 to 21.00 
Stove a. Se cher dicen 14.50 to 15.50 
Wrought turnings, net tons...... 13.50 to 14,00 
Cast borings, net tons........... 11.00 to 11.50 
Car wheels, gross tons.......... 23.50 to 24.00 






PHILADELPHIA 





Furnaces Have Ovversold— 
Prices are Firm and Tend- 
ing Upward. 


Some 


May 14. 

Pig Iron.—Prices have stiffened 
somewhat during the past week, bring- 
ing quotations more on a parity with 
those reported from the south and west. 
Large sales have been made, and the 
sentiment continues most optimistic, not- 


urnace . 
prompt shipment. ..$2.75 to 2.90 per ton 
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withstanding talk about partial crop 
failures and the inability of the rail- 
roads to finance much needed improve- 
ments. The fact that consumers are 
ready to place orders for delivery «six 
months from now is taken as the best 
answer to the predictions of a coming 
slump in the trade. Most furnaces in 
this territory are out of the market for 
the third quarter, and some even decline 
any further business for the fourth quar- 
ter, The fact is that a good many fur- 
naces have considerably over-sold their 
capacity and are far behind in their de- 
liveries. One agency here in _ looking 
over its books found only partially-filled 
orders for January and February deliv- 
ery, and if it intends to close the year in 
good shape has enough iron ordered 
already to keep its furnaces busy up 
through the last quarter. This is prob- 
ably rather an extreme case, but there 
are comparatively few furnaces that are 
filling orders ‘strictly according to time 
specifications. There is practically no 
spot iron except English, and one large 
interest quotes $25 for all grades for the 
rest of the second quarter. Sales last 
week included some 15,000 tons of basic 
to a large Conshohocken concern, for 
which the price is said to have been 
$23.50 for last half. Middlesboro is 
in active demand at $22.50 and Scotch 
at $24.50. Prices for the last half, 
which show some increases, may be 
quoted as follows: 


Ph ek a. 60 scccceseneees $25.00 to 25.50 
Pe: NET sos ccndbuséphice 6 24.25 to 24.75 
Se ee eee 23.75 to 24.25 
Standard Gray Forge........... 22.75 to 23.25 
OE a ee oe 23.25 to 23.75 
Lew Phosphorus 2.ccccccccccse 27.00 to 27.50 

New Material—The market is 


quiet as compared with that for pig iron, 
and better deliveries can be promised 
than was the case a few weeks ago. 
Structural material is in good demand, 
but plates are a little easier. The mills 
report a fair volume of new business, 
but it is probable that matters will re- 
main a little dull until the crop outlook 
clears. Prices may be quoted as fol- 
lows: 

Beams, channels and angles, according 
to specifications, 183%4c to 2c; refined 
iron bars, 1.83%4c to 1.88%4c; steel bars, 


1.83%c to 1.88%c; plates, 1.98%c to 
2.03 %c, 
Old Material—There is a_ better 


feeling, and mills seem more inclined to 
buy than they were. The demand is not 
great and does not extend much beyond 
July 1, but it is sufficient to keep prices 


firm, with an upward tendency. Prices 
may be quoted as follows: 

Ce NE AUER, cv can eccocsocecadd $19.00 to 19.50 
ey Sr ee 18.75 to 19.25 
Ce MORE GER coccovecccccestas 22.00 to 22.50 ° 
St, Se Cn cabasessedacéstnn 29.00 to 30.00 
RE, “CE cbc caseovccaseetd 25.50 to 26.50 
eee OP SER, c ccccoscesvdecere 23.00 to 24.00 
Choice scrap R. R. No. 1 wrought 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 1 yard scrap......-++-se0e- 18.50 to 19.00 
Machinery Scrap .......-.se+0es 21.50 to 22.00 
Low phosphorus scrap.......... 23.50 to 24.00 
Wrought iron pipe.............- 16.00 to 17.00 


“ No. 1 forge fire scrap........... 16.5 


No. 2 forge fire scrap, ordinary.. 
Wrought turnings ..........+..- 
Axle turnings, heavy........... 


eee ee ee eee eee eee 


NEW YORK 





Heavy Importing of Pig Iron Con- 
tinues—Rail Order of Harri- 
man Lines. 


Office of Tue Inonw Trave Review. 
Room 1005, No. 90 West St., May 14. 


Pig Iron.—The heavy movement of 
pig iron from England continues, as 
a result of which prices have hard- 
ened and are now firm on the basis 
of $22.50, duty paid, at tidewater. The 
demand for early iron shows no 
abatement and leading importers have 
nothing to offer for a month ahead. 
In the British market No. 3 Middles- 
boro opened the week well above 60 
shillings, with no indications of lower 


figures. On May 2 stores in Connal’s 
yard were down to 381,000 tons, 
a decrease during the week of 


almost 15,000 tons and a net decline 
for the year of 136,350 tons. A feat- 
ure of the British movement is the 
heavy purchasing for Italian account, 
10,700 tons -being shipped to that 
country from the Middlesboro dis- 
trict during April. In the same per- 
iod America took slightly less than 
43,000 tons, Germany practically the 
same amount and Holland 11,500 
tons. In domestic irons the exten- 
sive buying through the year has con- 
tinued and few furnaces now have 
any iron to offer before Oct. 1, while 
only a small part of their last quarter 
output is still to be disposed of. No 
extremely large tonnages are report- 
ed among the sales, but the volume 
of business during the week had been 


heavy in the aggregate. There has 
been less bickering on the part of 
purchasers and contracts have been 
closed quickly. Prices are firmer 


throughout’ the list and in some in- 
stances are slightly higher than a 
week ago. Some attractive business 
has been refused by southern inter- 
ests, which on checking up their 
books find that they have sold as 
much of their probable outturn as is 
safe at this early date. Inquiries have 
included deliveries running through 
the first quarter and first half of next 
year, and one interesting inquiry 
came from a house in Austria seek- 
ing American iron for shipment there. 
The United States Steel Corporation 
is running extremely close to maxi- 
mum capacity, only three of its stacks 
being idle, and two of these being of 
comparatively small importance. We 
quote tidewater prices as follows, the 
higher figures being for spot delivery. 
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thern Foundry No. 1....... $24.00 to 26.00 
nd "2X Powmdry ..0.esctvdscvc 23.50 to 25.50 
No. 2 Plait ..2.cecesesescccass 23.00 to 25,00 
No. 2 Southern Foundry........ 23.50 to 26.00 
Basic ..cccctectotcosssvedeseecs 23.00 to 24.50 


Finished Materials—The predomi- 
nating feature of the week has been 
the closing with the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railway Co., of contracts for 
the 1908 rail requirements of the Har- 
riman lines, in the aggregate 157,000 
tons. This will be divided between 
the Southern Pacific, the Union Paci- 
fic and the Illinois Central. These 
rails are of course, open-hearth; the 
price at which the tonnage was placed 
is not announced, but representatives 
of the Tennessee company content 
themselves with stating that it was 
“entirely satisfactory,” and laugh at 
the published report that the delivér- 
ed price was on the same basis as for 
Bessemer rails. So far this year the 
open-hearth tonnage taken for 1908 
is much heavier than the Bessemer 
tonnage. The sale of 500 tons of 
rails for shipment to Japan for use 
on the Imperial Railway is announced 
by another concern. 

Structural orders placed since our 
last report contain few large lots, but 
mills are well provided with speci- 
fications and are assured of a busy 
summer. One large producer in this 
district is operating its structural mills 
only on single turn and disposing of 
its steel output in the form of billets 
at a more attractive figure. Among 
structural orders reported are the 


following: 1,000 tons for shops of the- 


Boston & Albany at Springfield, 
Mass., to the New England Structural 
Co.; 800 tons for the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western shops at 
Scranton, to the Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works; 2,300 tons for two buildings 
in Cleveland; 1,100 tons for a_ build- 
ing in Detroit; and a few small jobs 
about Pittsburg. A large part of 
these recent orders has been taken by 
independent concerns after brisk com- 
petition. A heavy tonnage is pending 
in the New York district and the cen- 
tral west. 

Old Materials—Except in the case 
of cast scrap, old materials are in brisk 
demand and the market has taken on a 
somewhat firmer tone. The’ railway 
lists coming out at the opening of the 
month totalled a larger tonnage than at 
first appeared. Heavy steel is eagerly 
sought and.some good tonnages are re- 
ported among current sales. We quote 
gross tons, New York delivery, as fol- 
lows : 


COR Bee ss in ot a canede 0aa0e $24.50 to 25.50 
Old steel rails, long lengths.... 18.00 to 18.50 
Old steel rails, short pieces...... 16.25 to 16.75 
RelegiRs GOED . ccccccccccesccocs 28.00 to 29.00 
Coe oh WUD cos ucccccikapune 24.00 to 24.50 
Old iron car axles..........++.. * 28.50 to 29.50 
Old steel car axles.........se0. 21.00 to 21.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap....... 16.00 to 16.50 


No. 1 railroad wrought scrap.... 18.00 to 18.50 
Isom (0Rck SCTOD .cccccosecccccs 17.00 to 17.50 


«BOGUS BONES cccccccecevccccesece 15.50 
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Heavy cast scrap ... to 
Railroad malleable -00 to 
Agricultural malleable .......... 15.00 to 
to 
to 


Grate bars .......... Oe Ges cakes 14.50 


BUFFALO. 





Pig Iron Market Strong With Many 
Inquiries Pending. 
May 14. 

Pig Iron.—A decidedly strong mar- 
ket is reported for the opening of busi- 
ness this week with numerous big in- 
quiries in the field. Prices are firm at 
the recent advance and there appears 
to be nao likelihood of a slump in the 
local market. Some large consumers 
have been reported as expecting a 
change in the situation, but it does not 
seem likely, if present indications are 
to be relied on. The general demand is 
very strong for almost any early de- 
livery iron, but there is scarcely any 
to be had. A little high silicon iron 
produced at the Buffalo furnaces is of- 
fered from time to time, but is not 
generally quoted, sales being made only 
as the iron is produced. 

Cars are moving a little more freely 
at present and the furnaces are getting 
out their iron about as fast as pro- 
duced, but there appears to be a like- 
lihood of a car shortage and this fact 
is the cause of some anxiety here. The 
enormous amount of grain at the head 
of the great lakes is coming down the 
lakes to Buffalo. A great many cars 
are naturally needed in moving this 
grain from the Buffalo elevators and 
this, it is feared, will result in a short- 
age of cars in the iron movement. 
Furnaces are all working and turning 
out iron at their full capacity. 

For last quarten delivery we quote as 
follows: 


Sa, a ee At veces cet bcban $23.75 to 24.00 
ih EI. « oan ctis aun cite 23.00 to 23.50 
DA,  & Pens ces caccwageweka 22.75 to 23.00 
et Dvatan cach ic Cavacde aut 22.50 to 23.00 
Malleable Bessemer ............. 23.00 to 23.50 
SO BME Gh dé ccacccecced¥s one e 
CRUE $s dete wecspanddccuctuesed 27.00 to 27.50 
ST. LOUIS 





Pig Iron Market Strong.—Orders 
Coming in Freely. 

May 153. 

Pig Iron.—The market is very 
strong. Orders for the last quarter are 
coming in at $19.50 f. o. b. Birmingham, 
and the minimum for the third quarter 
is $20. Buyers are reported quite nu- 
merous to cover their requirements for 
shipment over the last half, and offers 
are made for first quarter and last half 
of $18 and $20, f. o. b. Birmingham. Our 
quotation for last half delivery with the 
freight of $3.75 from Birmingham added 


follows: 
ee Mn Radbooctachaesaees $23.75 to 24.25 
NE DE (Bren sacaepapncedsc Gee weaeee 
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Sethomn ‘Moa, ..8..n: <t049 cod see 22.75 to 23.25 
Dumeeeem WO, 4... Acachescosvuse 22.50 to 23.00 


Coke.—The market is about the 
satne as last week with a tendency to 
more strength. Prices range from $3.50 
to $3.75 for foundry, f. o. b., the ovens, 
to which should be added $2.80 to East 
St. Louis and $2.90 to St. Louis, 

Connellsville 48-hour furnace f. o. b., 
ovens, is quoted at $2.50 to $2.60. 


BRITISH IRON MARKET. 


New Records in Production, Sales and 
Deliveries. 

Office of Tue Inow Trape Review. 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 

e Birmingham; Eng., Ma 1. 
The activity in pig iron reported a 
week ago has been more than maintained. 
The attention of trade has concentrated 
upon Cleveland, which is Just now sur- 
passing all records. It seems impossi- 


ble to keep pace with the course of ~ 


events on Tees side. On Friday last the 
price of Middlesboro was #£2-17-8d 
($14.12) for cash, whereas yesterday it 
was £2-18-3d ($14.26), and the stocks at 
Middlesboro, which were then 413,- 
568 tons, have been brought down to 
403,032 tons. This is a rapid fall in three 
days, and the tone is still exceptionally 
strong. In three directions all records 
have been left behind. Production of 
pig has never reached such dimensions, 
the deliveries have never been so large 
and such great inroads have never be- 
fore been made in the stocks. The ship- 
ments from the beginning of the month 
up to Saturday last were 139,386 tons as 
against 111,909 for the corresponding 
period of March. Demands both from 
America and Germany are still great. A 
little wages difficulty has arisen, the 
ironstone miners having demanded 5 per 
cent advance in wages. Their employ- 
ers Offer them 2% per cent, since in- 
creased to 334 per cent. This is under 
consideration. The Cleveland demagds 
have affected Midland pig irons which 
have been advanced by about 1s-6d per 
ton. This is true of Staffordshire, North- 
amptonshire, Derbyshire and Notting- 
hamshire. This has naturally stimulated 
buying, and some large contracts have 
been completed within the last few days. 
A great number of ships are still waiting 
in the Tees for cargoes. April ship- 
ments, it is clear, will be quite phenom- 
enal, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





Considerable Selling of Pig Iron for 
the First Half of Next Year. 

May 4. 

Southern pig iron has sought an- 
other level, the quotations for the 
fourth quarter of the year being $20 
and even higher. Third quarter iron 
is almost considered spot iron. The 
demand is still brisk, despite the high 


ae 


a gt pO 


ee ee 
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prices prevailing for the product, all 
indications point to the need of a large 
quantity of iron before the end of the 
year. Many thousand tons of iron 
have been sold in this section for de- 
livery during the first quarter of the 
coming year. There is no doubting 
the information that the 1908 iron has 
been selling but a few cents under 
prices that have prevailed recently for 
fourth quarter iron. This is taken to 
mean that consumers look upon the 
future with the brightest expectations. 


METAL MARKET. 


NEW YORK. 
. May 14. 

Copper.—The brisk foreign demand, 
which has been the redeeming feature 
of the market for some time past, 
has lessened perceptibly and the sit- 
uation on both sides of the water 
has become one approaching stagna- 
tion, with only occasional sales of 
small lots to meet immediate require- 
ments. We quote as follows: Lake, 
24%4c to 25%c; electrolytic, 23%4c to 
24%4c; casting, 22%4c to 23c. The 
London market opened the week 
about 3c lower than the previous 
week, 

Pig Tin—Spot shipments are ex- 
tremely hard to secure and command 
higher prices, but there is little inter- 
est in future deliveries. The situa- 
tion here is somewhat complicated by 
the strike of longshoremen, which 
will serve to keep down shipments 
f-om abroad and thus to continue the 
scarcity of prompt metal. We quote 
as follows: Spot, 43c to 43.25c; fu- 
tures, 42.00c to 42.50c. The London 
market is steady for futures and high- 
er for early shipment. Exports from 
the Straits during the first two 
months of the year are available; 
they show a decrease over the cor- 
responding period of last year of al- 
most 10 per cent. 

Pig Lead—The urgent demand 
abroad has apparently been satisfied 
and prices are lower, with the mar- 
ket quiet and without feature. We 
quote: Spot, 6.00c to 6.05c in car load 
lots; St. Louis, 5.92%c. 

Spelter.—We quote as follows: Re- 
fined, 6.55c, New York; 640c St. 
Louis. London is slightly lower. 

Antimony.—We quote as follows: 
Cookson’s, 23c; Hallett’s, 20%c; ordi- 
nary brands, 20c. 


CHICAGO. 


May 13. 
Slightly increased buying by . rail- 
roads was apparent on 


the Chicago 
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metal market during the week. No 
heavy advance purchases were made 
but the general of business 
was greater than for 
past. A sharp advance 
the price of pig tin. The cause is be- 
lieved to be the difficulty of unloading 
the metal in New York because of the 
longshoremen’s_ strike. Antimony drop- 
ped two cents on all grades. 

Pig tin advanced from 44c and 44%c 
to 46c and 46%c depending on the 
quantity bought. Copper lake sold for 
26c and casting between 25%4c and 26c. 
Sheet zinc sold at 8.50c LaSalle in car 
lots of 100 pound casks. Spelter was 
quoted at 7%c. Lead desilverized sold 
between 6.50c and 6.60c in 50 ton lots 
and corroding between 7.25c and 7.35c. 


volume 
several weeks 


occurred in 


In car lots the price was 2%c per 100 
pounds higher. Cookson’s antimony 
continued to decrease and fell from 27c 
to 25c and 25%; other grades dropped 
from 26c to 24c. 

No decided change was apparent in 
the second hand metal market. Most 
metals continued at the same price and 
sales were few. Buyers’ prices quoted 
were: 

Copper wire, 18.50c to 19c; heavy 
copper 18c to 18.50c; copper bottoms, 
17.25c to 17.75c; copper clips, 18c to 
18.50c; red 
17.75c; yellow bsgass, heavy, 15.25 to 
15.50c; red brass, borings, 15c¢ to 
15.75c; yellow brass, borings, 13c_ to 
13.50c; light brass, 12c to 12.50c; zinc 


5c; pipe lead, 5.50c; tea lead, 5c; tin 


brass, heavy, 17.25c to 


foil, 35c; pewter No. 1, 28c. 


ST. LOUIS. 
' May i143. 

It is estimated that the zinc and lead 
product for the Joplin district has been 
decreased 300 tons during the last week 
because of the laying off of the night 
shifts at several mines. This has also 
had the effect of relieving the lack of 
men to man the mines, which has been 
felt for some time. 

The method has been adopted by pro- 
ducers for the reason that labor is de- 
manding higher wages in the face of the 
fact that zinc ore has been declining for 
the last three weeks. 

The highest price paid for zine last 
week was $50 a ton on an assay basis 
of $45 to $47 a ton of 60 per cent zinc. 

Lead has held remarkably high, 
considering the fact that but one of 
the purchasing companies has stood 
under it. 

The St. Louis Smelting and Refining 
Co. has kept prices pretty steady for a 
month, with no support from the other 
companies, and as a consequence is load- 
ing more than half of the lead ore. 
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LARGE GAINS 


_-— 


ARE BEING MADE IN ORE SHIP- 
MENTS, 


—_—— 


But Cold Weather Has Seriously De- 
layed Operations at Mines and 
Docks.—Stripping Much 
Retarded. 

Office of Tue Iron Trave Review 
411 Providence Bidg., 


Duluth, Minn., May 11._ 
The summer season of mining is 


thoroughly started, but by no means 
proceeding with midsummer. activity. 
Scarcely an open pit is sending out 
anywhere near the amount of ore it 
will a month hence. Cold weather con- 
tinues to prevail_in the Mesabi coun- 
try, with freezing temperatures every 
night, so that much of the ore is frozen 
as it comes to the dock. In addition, 
the surface being frozen still necessi- 
tates winter. methods where ordinarily 
the frost would be nearly all out of 
the ground. Stripping thus retarded is 
keeping back mining in some of the 
pits and at others the boat situation is 
troubling. One independent company 
operating several mines near Hibbing 
whose ore is carried by allied vessel 
interests had to resort to stock- 
ing ore at its shaft mines and to hold 


has 


up work in open pits because of delays 
in handling coal cargoes in and out 
The delay in coal boats is 
lake ports, 
dispatch is 


of boats. 
practically all at lower 
however, as pretty good 
now possible at the head of the lakes. 

A warm rain would do more than 
anything else to advance the season in 


this country and would be of equal 


benefit to mining and crops. The crop 
situation is not yet critical by any 
means, though unusually backward. 


However, it is claimed by many farm- 
ers of this region that as good a crop 
as last can be grown if planting can 
proceed from now on. Boats have not 
the use of the No. 5 dock at Two Har- 
as yet and will not until June 1, 
added to which the usual troubles con- 
nected with operating a new coal dock 


bors 


now being experienced by the Duluth 
& Iron Range road are holding the 


vessels at Two Harbors longer than 
under ordinary circumstances. 
the May 1 to 


May 7 the docks made large gains in 


During week from 
the shipment of ore and it is the gen- 
that the of the 
month will see this year on even terms 
with last 
this regard may be seen from the ship- 
for the week: Duluth, 
against 210,936 tons in 
Two Harbors 212,182 
218,269 tons in 1906, 


eral expectation end 


What the figures show in 


ment figures 
310,370 
1906. 

against 


tons 
tons 
Superior, 
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193,257 tons against 112,738 tons in 
1906. This eans that on the;7th, Du- 
luth was 182,300 tons behind last 
year, Two Harbors 291,546 tons behind 
and Superior 23,066 tons behind, an 
aggregate of 496,912 tons as compared 
with 670,778 tons a week ago. The in- 
teresting feature in the figures of both 
last and this are the increased 
shipments from Superior this year 


week 


over last. 

The Thorpe Iron Co. has been in- 
corporated by George H. Crosby, A. J. 
McLennan and H. J. Grannis for the 


development of western iron lands. 
These interests are also associated 
with the Charlotte Mining Co., owning 
iron property in Iron county, Utah, 
and the land acquired by the Thorpe 
Iron Co. is even better than the ore 
already held by the other company. 


Mr. Crosby is about to visit the prop- 
erty, after which a more detailed de- 
scription of the property will be avail- 
able. 

The Soudan hill is still living up to 
its past reputation and in the past two 
a further extension of the ore 
A drift run 


weeks 
body has been opened up. 
over into the Montana deposit on the 
12th level led into some ore not here- 
which analyzed in 


tofore shown up 


places close to 68 per cent. The extent 
of the 

The 
tioned as the only shipping property 
the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion-Great Northern ore transfer, will 


body is not known. 
Leonard mine, frequently men- 


involved in 


pass over to the Oliver Iron Mining 
Co. this week. 


been operated 


Up to this time, it has 
by the Leonard Iron 


Mining Co., composed largely of men 


connected with the Great Northern 
Ry. It is generally understood that 
the Leonard mine became a part of 


the deal only by consent of the Leon- 
ard Iron Mining Co 


The Alexander mine on the west 
end of the Mesabi range operated by 
M. A. Hanna & Co. last year and in 


1905 will this season be worked by 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 


for some time has had control of the 


which 


ore. Capt. M. L. Fay was in charge 
of this mine last year under contract 
with M. A. Hanna & Co. 


The Oliver Iron Mining Co. has un- 
der consideration the feasibility of us 
ing acetylene gas for lighting in the 
open pits at night. The establishment 
of a plant at Duluth for the manufac- 
ture of this gas making a supply at a 
available has sug 
efforts 


looking to 


reasonable price 
gested the innovation though 
have already been made 
ward the substitution of electric lights 
for the present unsatisfactory gasoline 


No 


this time at least suitable for locating 


torch. place has seemed up to 


77% 


the light elsewhere than on the steam 
shovel and.as the steam shovel is not 
and most 
abused piece of equipment in the min- 


only the most strenuous 
ing or most any other business, but as 
inch of waste 
room about it, it is something of a 
problem to substitute for the gasoline 
torch poor as its light is admitted to 
be, any other reliable light which will 
occupy as small space, which can be 
moved about as readily, which will 
wear as well and which when blown 
to pieces by a blast can be as easily 
and cheaply replaced. The difficulty 
with the electric light tside from the 
placing of the generator on the shovel, 
it being finally set on the trucks, was 
in accommodating the generator to the 
shovel which 
was inclined to rack the small machine 


used, has scarcely an 


great vibration of the 
to pieces. 

The devising of an, acetylene light 
with its gas and water supply will be 
interesting to watch, ag it has as many 
though different problems. 

Prof. C. K. Leith, of the geological 
survey and Wisconsin University, has 
been taking a party of seventeen ad- 
vanced students of geology from Wis- 


consin, Chicago and Northwestern wuni- 
versities on the biennial trip through 
the Lake Superior region... Leaving 
Duluth on Monday morning a week 


ago for Tower, the trip led across the 
Mesabi range to Hibbing and back to 
Duluth, arriving there Friday evening. 
The various points on the range where 
interesting and characteristic geologi- 
were visited 


cal formations are shown 


including the Biwabik, Mountain. Iron 
and Mahoning pits. The tour also in- 
cluded the Gogebic range, the party 


expecting to go underground at the 


Newport mine where developments 
have been carried on at the greatest 
depths on the range. Prof. U. S. 


Grant, of Northwestern University, 
also accompanied the party. 


The Falls Hollow Staybolt Co., Cuy- 


ahoga Falls, O., announces that the 
fire which broke out at its plant May 
9 has not interfered with its opera- 
tions, and that the filling of orders 


It is stated that 
the plant is now running steadily, day 


will not be delayed. 
and night, as heretofore. 

The Iron Molders’ Union of North 
\merica has decided by a general vote 
of its membership to hold a conven- 
tion this year and the session will take 
Philadelphia, July 22. The 


ballot on not 


plac« at 


total the question was 


959 


eee 


14,584 
hold 


expected, but 
Of these 


7.939 opposed the 


as large as was 
votes being received 
favored and 


ing of the convention 
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RENEWAL OF THE GERMAN 
STEEL SYNDICATE. 

There is general rejoicing in Ger- 
many over the renewal of the Stahl- 
werks Verband, or steel syndicate. This 
syndicate was formed in 1904 for a 
period of three years to June 30, 1907, 
and has now been renewed for a pe- 
riod of five years. The total allot- 
ments, reduced to terms of steel in- 
gots, amount to about 12,000,000 tons 
a year, having grown greatly in the 
past three years. A total of 37 mem- 
bers now form the syndicate, includ- 
ing the Westphalian steel works. 

A syndicate had been formed of the 
Belgian steel works, contingent upon 
the renewal of the Stahlwerks Ver- 
band, so that it now becomes opera- 
tive. The International Rail Syndicate’s 
continuance was also made contingent 
upon this renewal, so that the contin- 
uance of all three organizations is now 
assured. 

The main sticking point to the re- 
newal of the Stahlwerks Verband was 
interests known as 

The products of 


the question. of 
works’ merchants. 
the syndicate are divided 
classes, A and B, A including semi-fin- 
ished steel such as billets, also rail- 


way material and shapes, B products 


into two 
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including wire rods and various fin- 


ished materials. The syndicate sellS 


the A products itself, while the pro- 
When the 


syndicate was first formed, three works 


ducers sell the B products. 


obtained the privilege of selling a cer- 
tain tonnage of A products direct to 
merchants with whom they had estab- 
lished relations, this business being 
kept outside the operation of the syn- 
Other works applied for the 


and the 


dicate. 


same privilege, matter has 
been settled by allowing each producer 
firm, which 


to nominate a merchant 


shall receive from the syndicate an 
amount of material equal to 25 per 
cent of the producer’s allotment. 

The confessed reasons for which the 
Stahlwerks Verband exists are reasons 
“which would be decidedly unpopular 
in the United States. 


cipal objects is to sell export material 


One of its prin- 


at much less than domestic prices, and 
another is to prevent competition by 
regulating production. 

The 
works has been very successful. 


syndicated 
Of 
late export shipments have been very 
but at 
five years for which the syndicate is 


business of the 


light, some time during the 
renewed it is safe to assert the Ger- 
mans will be under the necebsity of 
cultivating the export trade much more 
largely. They will be able to put up 
very keen competition with the pro- 
ducers of other countries. Sight must 
not be lost of the fact that the large 
increase in iron and steel exports of 
the United States in the past two years 
has been accomplished in a period in 
which there is ample business; the 
British have wanted a pretty consider- 
able tonnage, and they have gotten it 
without difficulty; the Germans have 
wanted a minimum tonnage; and there 
has been no trouble in their getting it. 
Time may show that the United States 
has not done a great deal more than 
accept the leavings. 

The form of Stahlwerks Verband 
is totally different from that of the 
United States Steel Corporation, and 
this will have a very important bear- 
ing upon the real international compe- 
tition, which hardly exists at all at 


present, but is certain to become keen 
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at times. Each German steel works 
has an allotment, and all must partici- 
pate in both the domestic and the 
foreign business. With the United 


States Steel Corporation, it is possible 
for one plant to be closed entirely, 
while other plants are operated to full 
capacity. With it, the cost of produc- 
tion, as regards export material, is the 
cost of production at the plant which 
otherwise could be closed. It is not, 
as pointed out before in these columns, 
the average cost of production of all 
the plants. The position of the Stahl- 
werks Verband is totally different. In 
times of relative depression, each mem- 


ber will desire to operate to full capa- 


city. There is, so far as known, no 
convenient means of closing given 
plants absolutely and allowing the 


others to run full. Accordingly, there 
will be a demand for all works to run 


full, and this will bring Germany into 


the international market with much 
more force than it will the American 
interest. 


The United States Steel Corporation 


is in by far the stronger position, as 
regards ultimate profits In no re- 
spect, as to profits, is it at a disad- 
vantage, compared with the German 
form of arrangement, while in some 
respects it possesses a great advan- 
tage. That advantage, however, will 


be shown in point of profits rather 
than in point of international tonnage. 
It is not so strong as the German syn- 
dicate, because it is very far from a 
monopoly. There are strong inde- 
pendent steel producers in the United 
States, while the Germans with their 


have what is practically 


syndicate 
complete monopoly. 


The 


continuance of 


Rail 


which is 


International Syndicate, 


the assured 
by the renewal of the Stahlwerks Ver- 
band, is mnderstood to embrace some 
kind of an arrangement with the 
American rail producers, which makes 
an allotment of territory which lately 
has not been brought fully into play 
because there was more. business than 
the works desired to undertake. The 
lines may be drawn more strictly in 
when tonnage at export 


the future, 


prices is more desired. 
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SERIOUS SITUATION 


Prevails in San Francisco Strike of 
Iron Workers.—Labor 
News. 

The season of the year, 
bringing with it the expiration of many 
wage between employers and 
employes, has resulted in a number of 


present 
scales 


new strikes, but there is not much seri- 
ous labor trouble with the possible ex- 
In that city 
many of the larger foundry and ma- 
chine shops are closed and thousands 


ception of San Francisco. 


of iron workers are involved in an ef- 
fort to secure an eight-hour day with- 
The 
Association 
grant the 
of the 
fact that nine and ten hours now con- 


out a reduction in present wages. 
California Metal 
that it 

work 


Trades 
states refuses to 


eight-hour day because 
competing 
the 


adoption of the eight-hour day in addi- 


stitute a working day in 


points in the east, and because 
tion to the higher wage paid in San 
Francisco might affect the stability of 
those 
pose that nine hours constitute a work- 
that an 


cent on the minimum wage be granted, 


interested. The employers pro- 


ing day; advance of five per 
and that if at any time during the year 
the eight-hour day be granted in 50 
per cent of the eastern centers, it shall 


The 


organization in a 


be put in force there. executive 


committee of the 
later statement outlined its position as 
follows: 

“The Califo Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation has fully decided to make ar- 


nia 


rangements with eastern plants to 
have all urgent work completed in the 
east, and also new work which may be 
brought to local shops, as the members 
anticipate a 


After a 


of our association pro- 
careful sur- 
the 


association 


struggle 
the 
committees of 


longed 


vey of situation by various 
the 
in a position to state that every shop 
that the 


mands of the unions is closed, and in- 


we are 


has refused to concede de- 


dications point to further accessions 


to our ranks 
“This is the first instance in the his- 
tory of San that 


ployers in the metal trades have recog- 


Francisco the em- 


nized the unions and offered to arbi- 
trate, in order to spare the workers, 
their families and a large portion of 


the community hardships and privation 


been avoided.” 


Strikes Are Called. 

the announcement 
out last April by the local lodge of the 
Machin- 
last week at 
Elevator Co., 
The 
machinists say over three hundred and 


which might have 


Following sent 


Association of 
called 


Otis 


International 
ists, strikes 


the 


were 
the 
and the Goss Printing Press Co 


plants of 
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fifty men are affected. The companies 
refused to grant the demands made by 
the men. 

Strike at St. Louis. 

It is estimated that there are about 
800 machinists on a strike with 500 
other workmen out in sympathy in the 
St. Louis district. A number of the 
employers have offered a wage increase 
of 5 per cent but the men have re- 
fused to accept it. Settlements are 
reported, however, to have been made 
by two more companies, the William 
Ramsey Machinery Co., 418 North 
Third street, and the Harvey Turley 


Machine Co., 214 Locust street, and 
the strikers have returned to those 
plants. 


Labor Notes. 

Announcement is made of the settle- 
ment of the machinists’ strike at the 
plant of the Toledo Machine & Tool 
Co., Toledo. 
Jan. 7 by the machinists’ union upon 
the refusal of the 
the men’s demand of am increase of 
10 per The 
was adjusted by a compromise. 

The machinists’ union, of Cleveland, 
has made formal 


The strike was declared 


company to grant 


cent in wages. trouble 


demand on the em- 
that city for a nine-hour 


day with a 10 per cent increase of pay 


ployers in 


MANY CONTRACTS FOR ORE 
UNLOADERS. 
The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., 
Cleveland, is just finishing and is put- 
ting into operation for the opening of 
the navigation season of 1907, the five 
Hulett ore unloaders, all electric and of 
10-tons bucket capacity for the United 
States Steel Corporation’s new plant at 


Gary, Ind., and two for the United 
States Steel Corporation, Lorain Steel 
Works plant, Lorain, O. The same 


company has just completed a plant of 
four 5-ton the fast 
plant type, and one storage and rehand- 
ling bridge with 7%-ton Hulett bucket 
for the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad 
Co., Huron, O., and has closed a con- 
tract with the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburg Railroad Co., for one Hulett 
10-ton ore unloader, steam operated, to 
be ready for the season of 1908, for the 
Buffalo, the 

unloader on these docks. 
Steel & Wire Co. has 
with the for 
electric Hulett 10-ton ore unloaders and 


ore unloaders of 


second 
The 


also 


docks at 
Hulett 
American 


making 


contracted company two 
one storage and rehandling bridge oper 
ating a 10-ton Hulett grab bucket, for 
its mew docks and plant at Cleveland. 
Hul- 
ett ore unloaders sold to the constituent 
companies of the United States Steel 
Corporation during the past year, and 26 


These contracts make nine electric 


Hulett ore unloaders either in operation 
or contracted for. 
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Said to Have Been Discovered by the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
(Special Correspondence.) 
Pueblo, Col, May 13.—It is reported 
that a large vein of rich iron ore has 
been discovered on the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co.’s land along the St. Charles 
mesa. The ore assays 75 per cent metal- 
lic iron. One peculiar feature of the ore 
is that it is claimed to contain about 20 
per cent of calcium oxide, which is com- 
If this is 


the case, it will not be necessary to charge 


monly known as lime rock. 


any limestone into the blast furnaces 
with this ore, as blast furnace men as- 


sert that this is quite enough to serve as 
a flux for the furnace. The ore is rep- 
resented to be very low in sulphur and 
phosphorus, makes it an ideal 
Bessemer ore. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has re- 
cently purchased a number of expensive 
instruments, among which are Pitot 
tubes, Venturi meters, weirs, pantagraphs 
and viscosimeters, to be used in measur- 
ing water at the Minnequa works. These 
irstruments are required in determining 
within very narrow limits the amount of 
water used in each department, the proc- 
esses in some of the departmerts being 
that the measurement of 
water used is absolutely necessary. 

A new and 


which 


such exact 
electrical in- 
recently received at the Min- 
nequa plant is the graphic recording 
wattmeter. It differs from the ordinary 
wattmeter in that it makes a graphical 
record of the current passing through it 
at any time during the day, while the 
instrument generally used simply re- 
cords the total current which has passed 
through since the previous reading. The 
charts are similar in appearance to those 
usually employed in connection with re- 
cording steam gages and graphic record- 
ing thermometers, the latter of which are 
used in the United States weather bu- 
reau stations. The capacity of the in- 
strument is 10,000 amperes, which at 
220 volts would give 2,200 kilowatts, or 
atout 3,000-horsepower. 


interesting 
strument 


7 —— 


Controls Its Output—In a news 
item published in THe Iron Trave Re- 
view of May 9, concerning new coke 
built by the Connellsville 
Central Coke Co., Pittsburg, it was stated 
that the output of the company’s plant 
is controlled by J. H. Hillman & Son, of 
Pittsburg. The company that 
it controls its and any 
coke sold Hillman & 


Son is other 


ovens to be 


States 
own output, 
through J. H: 
handled as 


through any 


broker. 
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» PERSONAL. 


H. P. Walden has been made pur- 
chasing agent of the Pullman Co, 
Chicago, as successor to W. A. 
Hughes. deceased. 

Stewart Marshall; formerly Pittsburg 
représentative of the Dunbar Furnace 
Co., has accepted the position of furnace 
manager of the plant at Dunbar, Pa. 

W. T. Rynard, secretary, ‘treasurer 
and general manager of the Vanadium 
Alloys Co., 25 Broad street, New York, 
is in Europe on a short business trip. 

Hanson MacDowell, superintendent 
of the Hodge Iron Co., Hancock, 
Mich., has resigned to become super- 
intendent of the Enterprise Foundry 
Co., Muskegon;: Mich. 

Edward B. Moore, of Michigan, has 
been appointed commissioner of pa- 
tents by President Roosevelt to suc- 
ceed Frederick I. Allen, resigned.’ Mr. 
Moore has been assistant commission- 
er for several years. 

M. H. Barker, general manager of 
the American Tool & Machine Co., 
Joston, is on a business trip to Mex- 
ico in the interest of that concern. 
Mr. Barker is president of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association. 

R. A. Hadfield, of Hadfield’s Steel 
Foundry, Sheffield, Eng., who repre- 
sented the Iron and Steel Institute 
at’the dedication of the United Engi- 
neering building, will return to his 
home in about ten days. He has just 
retired from the presidency of the 
institute. 

Harry McMasters Stewart has been 
made assistant superintendent of the 
blast furnaces of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. at Duquesne, Pa. succeeding 
George W. Vreeland, who has been 
placed in charge of the blast furnace 
plant at Mingo Junction, O. Mr. 
Stewart has been general foreman of 
the Duquesne blast furnaces, and his 
position will be filled by James Bell 
of Braddock. 

G. P. Blackiston has resigned from 
the Crucible Steel Co. of America, with 
which he has been connected for the 
past eight years, to take a more active 
interest as president and general man- 
ager of the Pittsburg Automatic Vise 
& Tool Co., Pittsburg. This move was 
necessitated by the growth of the busi- 
ness of the latter company. Mr. Black- 
iston was associated with the Cruci- 
ble Steel Co. of America as one of its 
practical steel experts. 

Henry W. Hoyt, of Evanston, IIl., 
has. been made a vice president of 
the Great Lakes Engineering Works, 
Detroit, and has already entered upon 
the discharge of his new duties. 
George H. Russell also continues as 
a vice president of the company. For 
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the present Mr. Hoyt will be connect- 
ed withthe’ cost department, and his 
appointment is in keeping with the 
original plan contemplated at the time 
of the organization of the company, 
in which he was a prominent factor. 
Mr. Hoyt has served the industry in 
the past in the capacity of a director, 
but the business has grown to such 
an extent as to require his active par- 
ticipation in the management of the 
company’s affairs. After engaging in 
the newspaper business and later in 
a hotel venture, Mr. Hoyt, in 1887, 
Philetus W. 


in conjunction with 





Henry W. Hovyr. 


Gates, purchased an interest in the 
Gates Iron Works, Chicago, manufac- 
turer of rock and ore crushing ma- 
chinery. From a small plant employ- 
ing less than 50 men, the institution 
grew until over 600 men were on its 
pay-roll, and Mr. Hoyt as its secre 
tary and general manager was an ac- 
tive figure in this expansion. In 
1901 the Allis-Chalmers Co. was or- 
ganized and purchased the Gates Iron 
Works, the latter’s secretary and gen- 
cral manager becoming its second 
vice president in charge of the sales 
department, a post which he held for 
three years. Leaving that company in 
1904, Mr. Hoyt has been engaged up 
to the present time in carrying on 
his personal investments as well as 
the joint interests of Hoyt & Gates, 
a partnership extending over 23 years, 
which has now been dissolved. He 
filled in a most acceptable man- 
ner the position of president of the 
National Founders’ Association for 
1901, and. previously served on the ad- 
ministrative council of that organiza- 
tion during the year 1900. 
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NEW RECORD 


In Consumption of Ore Shipped from 
Lake Erie Ports. 


Statistics gathered by the Marine 
Review from the various dock mana 
gers at Lake Erie ports show that the 
amount of ore on Lake Erie docks 
May 1 of the present year was 1,976,- 
988 gross tons, as against 1,791,090 
tons May 1, 1906, an increase of 185, 
898 tons. The statistics for three 
years are as follows: 


IRON ORE ON LAKE ERIE DOCKS—GROSS TONS 
May 1, May 1, May 1, 


1907. 1906 1905 

ere . 147,397 52,550 71,642 
Sandusky ..... 5,439 29,320 44.444 
EE a oa eo wighe 98,106 80,728 68.100 
ee 140,452 165.586 
Cleveland ....... 447,573 350,382 $13,559 
Se 154,246 266,162 390,869 
Ashtabula ...... 568,485 462.564 623.451 
Conneaut ....... 139,853 148,528 96,295 
ee -- 189,276 169,488 236,414 
Buffalo ..... . §0,313 90,960 61,271 

Total ‘ 1,976,988 1,791,090 2,271,631 


The total rail shipments from Lake 
Erie po-ts to furnaces during the win 
ter season (Dec. 1 to May 1) aggre 
gated 4,275,467 tons, viz.: 


Gross tons 
On dock Lake Erie ports Dec. 1, 1906. 6,252,455 
On dock May 1}, 1907....... . 1,976,988 


By rail to furnaces, winter of 1906-7 4,275,467 

Adding these winter shipments to 
25,824,302 tons, the amount shipped to 
furnaces during the navigation season 
of 1906 gives 30,099,769 tons, as the 
entire consumption of ore from Lake 
Erie ports during the year ended May 
1, 1907, as against 28,984,358 tons for 
the year ended May 1, 1906, 20,057, 
070 for the year ended May 1, 1905, 
18,739,995 tons for ‘the year ended 
May 1, 1904, 21,905,251 tons for the 
year ended May 1, 1903, 17,216,065 
tons for the year ended May 1, 1902, 
14,465,260 tons for the year ended 
May 1, 1901, 15,882,881 tons for the 
year ended May 1, 1900, 12,122,982 
tons for the year ended May 1, 1899, 
and 10,209,488 tons for the year ended 
May 1, .1898 The following table 
gives stocks and shipments to fur- 
naces during the years named 


ORE ON LAKE ERIE DOCKS, MAY 1, EACH YEAR 
FOR TEN YEARS, 


Year. Gross tons. Year. Gross tons 
Sere . 1,976,988 1902 . 2,848,194 
Sh seb aoe . 1,791,090 1901.. 3,050,183 
1908. ...«.-d3,271,6381 1900... .- 1,720,656 
Me 4,534,103 1899 . 2,073,254 
1903......+..3,592,367 1898 3,167,915 


ORE SHIPMENTS, LAKE ERIE PORTS TO FURNACE 
YEARS ENDING. 


Year. Gross tons. Year. Gross tons 
May 1, 1907..30,099,769 May 1, 1903..21,905,251 
May 1, 1906..28,984,358 May 1, 1902..17,216,065 
May 1, 1905..20,057,070 May 1, 1901..14,468,260 
May 1, 1904..18,739,995 May 1, 1900..15,882,881 


IRON ORE SHIPMENTS, LAKE ERIE PORTS TO FUR 
NACES, DURING WINTER PERIOD, 
pec. 1 TO may I, 
Gross tons. Winter of. Gross tons 


Winter of. 
3,481,887 


1906-07... 4,275,467 1902-03. 

1905-06.......4,672,638 1901-02 3,011,469 
1904-05.......3,491,768 1900-01.......2,854,487 
1903-04:...... 1,836,982 1899-1900.....3,809,627 
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OFFICIAL PROGRAM 


Of the Philadelphia Convention of the 
American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

The following is the program of the 
tenth annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Association to be 

held in Philadelphia next week: 
MONDAY, MAY 20, 1907. 


Registration will begin at 9 A. M. at the 
Second Regiment Armory. Opening of the 
exhibition of the Foundry Supply Associa- 
tion. 

TUESDAY, MAY 21, W A. M. 


Opening Session. 

Addresses of welcome by the Honorable, the 
Mayor of Philadelphia, Mr. J. E. ey- 
burn. By the president of the Philadelphia 
Foundrymen’s Association, Mr. Thomas Dev- 
lin. By the chairman of the Philadelphia 
Entertainment Committee Dr. E. E. Brown. 
By the president of the Philadelphia Fore 


men’s Association, Mr. W. A. Perrine. 
Responses by President W. H. McFadden, 
president of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association. By President S. T. Johnston, 
of the Foundry Supply Association. By 
Mr. Hugh McPhee, president Associated 
Foundry Foremen. 
Presidential address of Mr. W. H. McFadden. 
Report of secretary-treasurer. 
Reports of committees. 
Standard Methods for the Analysis of Cast 
Iron, by . E. Diller, Chicago, D1. 
Nickel in Cast Iron, by James F. Webb, Elk 
hart, Ind, 
The Supply of Skilled Labor for ‘the De 
velopment of Our American Industries, by 


Vice President M. W. Alexander, American 


Society for Industrial Education, Lynn, 
Mass. 
Manganese in Cast Iron, by’ Herbert E. Field, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 

Rusiness session. . 
Comparative Cupola Practice, by W: S. Me 
Quillan, Warren, Pa. 


Sound, Clean Castings, by David Spence, 
Franklin, Mass. ‘ 
Cast Thread Fittings, by Henry B. Cutter, 


Seneca Falls, N. 


Shop Kinks, by the Cleveland Pattern Fore 
man’s Association. 

Small Points in the Core Room, Which Are 
Not Considered, H. M. Lane, Cleveland, O 


The Use of the Heated Mixer in the Faundrv 
by J. B. Nau, New York City. 

The Evolution of the Foundry Business, by 
Edward B. Gilmour, Elizabethtown, Pa 

The Grav Iron Foundry as a_ Business 
ture, by Thos. D. West. Sharpsville, Pa 

The Steel Foundry as a Business Venture, by 
W. M. Carr. New York City 

The Malleable Foundry as a Business Ven 
ture, by Richard Moldenke, Watchung, N. J. 

TUESDAY EVENING. 

Smoker and vaudeville entertainment Lu Lu 
Temple, Spring Garden Street below Broad 
Street. Admission by ticket only. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 22, 10 A. M 

Meeting of the Brass Fourndrymen and allied 
industries Formation of an association. 

Address by Mr. Chas. TJ. Caley, New Britain, 
Conn 

Science in the 
M. Fairlie. Conper 


Ven 


Brass F Andrew 


Hill, 


oundry, by 
Tenn 


Copper for the Brass Foundry, by F. L. Anti 
sell, Perth Amboy, N ' 

4 Few Denatured Brass Foundry Notes, by 
Wm. M. Parry. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A Plea for Healthful Conditions in the Brass 
Foundry, by Walter B. Snow, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 


Notes on Bronze Castings, by C. E. Johnson, 


Dorchester, Mass 


In addition to the above papers, a number 
of others have been promised, and will be 
presented at this or a subsequent session 


WEDNESDAY, 2:30 P. M 
Rusiness Session. 
The Carnegie Technical 
Director Hammerschlag, 


School Foundry, by 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


The Training in Foundry Work at Pratt In 
stitute, by Prof Wm Cc Stimpson, Brook 
lyn, N + 

Industrial Foundry Education, by Herbert |! 
Field, Pittsburg, « Pa. 

Some Facts Concerning Trade Schools, by W 


W.° McCarter, Marietta, Ga. 


A Plea for: the Apprentice, by Wm. Gebb, 
Jerome, Ariz. 

The Universal System of Molding Machines, 
by Monsier F. Ronceray, Paris, France. 

\ New Method of Preparing Molding Sand, 
by Monsier FE. Ronceray, Paris, France. 
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Address, by, H. J. F. 


Industrial Betterment 


Porter, New York City 

Cost Accounts, by H. J. F.: Porters New York 
City. 

Cupola Linings, by A. F. Spencer, Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

The Induction Furnace. 

The Cinematograph and Lantern will be used 


for several of these papers. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
Set aside for general inspection of exhibit and 
special demonstrations, music, etc. 
THURSDAY, MAY 23, 10 A. M. 


Closing Session of the Brass Association. 11 


A. M., Closing Session of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association. ; 
Address on Modern Blast Furnace Practice, 


by President Edgar S. Cook, Warwick Iron 
& Steel’ Co., Pottstown, Pa. 

The Art of Galvanizing, by Alfred Sang, Pitts 
burg, Pa. 


The Layout and Construction of Foundry 
Buildings, by ‘Geo. K. Hooper, New York 
City. 


Design and Construction, by F. A. 
Cleveland, O 

Accounts for Jobbing 
Tobbing 


Foundry 
Coleman, 
Uniform Cost 
as recommended by the 


Foundries, 
Founders’ 


Association, by the cost committee of that 
agsOciation. 
Unfinished Business. 
New ' Business. 
Election of Officers. 
Adjournment. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
River Trip and Shad Dinner at Washington 
Park. By ticket only. 
Visit of “Otto-Hoffman” By-Product Coke 
Plant, Camden Coke Co. . 
League Island Navy Yard, etc. 
FRIDAY, MAY 24. 


Visits to Plants as arranged by the Philadel 
phia Committee. To the Link-Belt Engineer- 
ing Co. Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Camden 
Iron Works, University of Pennsylvania En 
gineering Laboratories, etc. 

A limited number of visitors 
about a steel casting plant, malleable cast 
ing plant, light and heavy gray iron foun 
dries, brass foundries, as well as industrial 
establishments. It will be necessary to 
apply for these at time of registration. 

Headquarters at Second Regiment Armory, 
Broad Street below Susquehanna Avenu® 
Social Headquarters, Hotel Bellevue-Strat 
ford, 

ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE LADIES 

Headquarters at the Bellevue-Stratford. A 
secretary will be in attendance. 


“TUESDAY, 10 A. M. 


will be shown 


Visit to armory and opening session of th 
~ American Foundrymen’s Association 
8 PP. M Theatre party. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING 
Tour through Fairmount Park Afternoon, 
Visit to places of interest. 
THURSDAY. 
Trip to Atlantic City by special train. 
All the features of the entertainment of the 
ladies will be in charge of a special ladies’ 


committee 


EXPERT COMMITTEES 
Considering Suggestions for Manufac- 
ture of Steel Rails, 
Following the recent criticism 
passed upon the workmanship of the 
steel rail by certain railroad officials 
committees of ex 
the 


the manufacturers are 


and organizations, 


perts representing railroads and 


now in consulta 
suggestions of im- 
provements: in rail manufacture 
Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the 
United States Steel Corporation, in dis 


tion cx nsidering 


" 
stecl 


cussing the conference is quoted as 
saying 

‘The manufacturers of steel rails 
and railroad companies realize that 
conditions relating to railroad opera 
tions have materially changed, and 
that it is desirable to use every prac 
ticable precaution against accident 


With this end in view a committee of 
experts, appointed by the American 
Railway association, are in consulta 
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tion with a conrmittee of experts rep- 
resenting the manufacturers Every 
suggestion for the improvement of 


present conditons will be given careful 
consideration and it is believed the 
manufacturers and railroad managers 
will agree upon a standard of excel- 
lence that should not be questioned. 
“In my judgment, to meet the de- 
mands from the heavier equipment now 
employed a rail weighing 110 pounds to 
the yard should be the standard heavy 
rail, instead of the 80 and 90-pound 
rail now in use. All of us recall that 
a few years ago the heaviest rail then 
made was a 70 and 80-pound rail. The 
heaviest now made is either a 90 or 
100-pound rail, In the equipment of 
railroads the cars carry three or four 
times their former capacity and the en- 
gines are correspondingly heavy.” 


INCREASED FREIGHT ON FIN- 
ISHED PRODUCTS. 
Considerable attention is now being 
paid by iron and steel manufacturers 
through their sales and freight depart- 
ments to the advance in freight rates 
on iron and steel products, effective 
June 1, 1907. The increased rates are 
now being quoted by the sales depart- 
ments and sales agents in contracting 
with consumers. The revised rates on 
pig iron, billets and cinder were given 


in THe Iron Trave Review several 
weeks ago. The new rates per 100 


pounds on finished iron and steel prod- 
ucts generally from Pittsburg to vari- 
ous cities and how they compare with 
the old tariffs are as follows: 


Present Rates. New Rates. 
Car Lesscar Car Less car 
d loads. loads. loads. loads. 
gy eh eee $0.145 $0.175 $0.16 $0.19 
Daltines6 «ks. ei, 3 16 .145 17 
Bay City, Mich 165.20 «118 = 12 
Binghamton, N. Y.. .12 .145 .135 16 
Boston ; ‘ .165 .20 18 21 
tuffalo é yeaa .10 12 11 13 
Chicago .. ae .20 18 21 
Cincinnati : oes ane .165 15 .18 
Cleveland 095 11 .10 13 
Detroit mn . oes 13 165 15 18 
E. St. Louis, Ill... .205 2245 225 26 
Elmira, WN y 12 145 135 16 
Indianapolis 155 185 17 195 
Louisville, Ky 165 .20 18 2] 
Milwaukee ; 185 22 .20 .23 
New York 145 175 16 19 
Norfolk, Wiles 18 25 20 24 
Philadelphia 135 165 15 18 
Richmond, Va ; 18 .225 20 .24 
Rochester, N. Y.... 105 125 115 .135 
St. Louis Aces « 21 255 23 27 
Springfield, O 12 155 14 165 
Syracuse, N. Y 12 145 .135 16 
Toledo 11 145 13 16 
Utica, N. Y 135 16 .145 175 


CHARCOAL FURNACES MERGED. 

The charcoal furnaces at Elk Rapids 
Boyne City, Mich, have been 
Ashland (Wis.), Man 
Newberry (Mich.),  fur- 
naces under the corporate name of Lake 


and 
merged with the 


istique and 


Superior Iron & Chemical Co. No 
change in selling agencies has been 
made. Rogers, Brown & Co. continuing 
to sell the Hinkle iron made at Ashland, 
and the Superior Charcoal Iron Qo, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., the product of 
the other three furnaces, together with 
that of the Gladstone, Marquette and 
Antrim stacks 
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DEATH OF FRANK H. GOOD- 
YEAR. 

Frank H. Goodyear, one of the 
most successful and prominent men 
identified with the iron world of 
Buffalo, died May 13 at his home in 
that city after an illness of several 
months of Bright’s disease. Mr. Good- 
year’s life history reveals brilliant 
business achievemcuts, the most no- 
table of which were the completion 
of ‘the Buffalo & Susquehanna Rail- 
road, and the successful development 
of the Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron 
Co. In these enterprises he was _ as- 
sociated with his brother, Charles W. 
Goodyear. Mr. Goodyear was _ the 
son of Dr. Bradley Goodyear and was 





FRANK H, GOoDYEAR, 


born in Groton, N. Y., March 17, 
1849. Early in life he entered the 
lumber and railroad business, and 
from that time his advance was phe- 
nomenal. 


OBITUARIES. 

William K. Callahan, a leading man- 
ufacturer of Dayton, O., died in that 
city May 11, aged 43. After graduat- 
ing from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Mr. Callahan entered 
the shops of W. P. Callahan & Co., 
machinery manufacturers, as an ap- 
prentice. By perseverance and loyalty 
to the interests of his employer, he 
rose to be the-vice president and treas- 
urer of the company, in which capaci- 
ties he was serving at the time of his 
death. He was also interested in me- 
chanical concerns in New Orleans and 
Liverpool, England, besides other lines 
of manufacturing. 

Edmund Parker Lord, general manager 
of the H. K. Porter Locomotive Co., 
Pittsburg, died at Mercy hospital, that 
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city, Sunday morning, May 12, as a re- 
sult of injuries received while riding at 
his home at Edgeworth, near Pittsburg, 
three weeks before. At that time Mr. 
Lord was riding when his horse became 
frightened by a passing train, reared up 
and fell upon him. After three oper- 
ations it was thought he was on a fair 
way to recovery when complications set 
in and he died very suddenly, Mr. Lord 
was born in Saxonville, Mass., near Bos- 
ton, Mass., June 16, 1860, the son of 
John L. Lord. He was graduated by 
Yale university in 1881, and afterward 
by the Stevens Institute of Technology, 
at Hoboken. He then entered the em- 
ploy of the Pennsylvania railroad, and 
after successive promotions he became 
superintendent of motive power of the 
Big Four railroad. After remaining in 
that position for a year he went to Pitts- 
burg as superintendent of the H. K. Por- 
ter Locomotive works, remaining with 
that company ever since and at the time 
of his death having the title of general 
manager. 

Joseph W. Lowry, president of the 
Duquesne Mfg. Co., and purchasing 
agent of the Westinghouse Airbrake 
Co., died at his home 3340 Ridge street, 
Pittsburg, May 6. Death was caused 
by heart failure, following a ser‘ous 
attack of typhoid fever. Mr. Lowry 
was born in Pittsburg and has always 
lwed there. 


AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION 
IN SESSION. 

The twenty-third annual convention 
of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers is now in 
session at Toledo. President P. J. Mc- 
Ardle in presenting his annual report 
stated that while there had been more 
strikes during the past year than for 
the decade past, the period, neverthe- 
less, had been prosperous for the or- 
ganization. In the reports of the oft 
cers it was declared that the Sons of 
Vulcan, which has assumed. the nanic 
of one of the three organizations amz]- 
gamated in 1877, and is organized in 
opposition to the A. A. of I. S. & T. 
W., has not made much progress dur- 
ing the year. The wage scale commit- 
tee is still engrged in its labors of 
formulating a report to the convention, 
and no action bearing upon wage mat- 
ters has yet been taken by the associ- 
ation. The committee has found that 
some conditions and changes are de- 
sited by various crafts, and upon res 
olution it was decided to turn the en- 
tine convention into a temporary wage 
committee, subdivided according to the 
crafts. Each craft will make known its 
desire -by recommendation and _ these 
will be thrashed out on the conven 


tion floor. 
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DEATH OF COL. SAMUEL B. 
DICK. 

Col. Samuel B. Dick, prominent as 
a soldier, congressman and manufac- 
turer; died at his honie in Meadville, 
Pa., May 10, at the age of 71. He was 
the leading manufacturer of his city, 
owning the controlling interest in the 
Phoenix Iron Works, the largest pri- 
vately-owned industey of the commun- 
ity, of which he was the chief officer. 
He was also president of the Mead- 
ville Malleable Iron Co., and was 
largely interested in railroads, gas and 
trust companies and other. enterprises. 
Col. Dick served with distinction in 
the civil war, entering that conflict as 





Cot. SAMUEL B. DIcK. 


a captain and remaining at the front 
for two years until severely wGunded 
Later, recovering from his wotinds, at 
the request of the secretary of war, 
he took charge. of the Fifth regiment, 
Pennsylvania militia, and retained this 
post until the close of the war. En- 
gaging in politics, he was elected a 
member of the electoral college of 
Pennsylvania in 1864 as a Republican, 
and later in 1878 served his party as a 
congressman in the Meadville district 
He has also been honored with many 
positions of trust at the hands of his 
fellow-citizens of Meadville. Col 
Dick was prominent in Masonic cir 
cles, having been chosen to some of 
the highest offices in that order in th¢ 
state of Pennsylvania. He is survived 


by one son and one daughter. 


Engineers are at work locating the 
shops and other buildings which the 
Northwestern railroad will erect at 
Pierre, S.. D., this year. 
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LEGALITY OF PRICE AGREEMENTS 
DISCUSSED AT CINCINNATI MEETING OF MACHINERY DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





Other Live Topics Considered. by Northern, Southern and National Associations. — 
Methods of Some Foreign Visitors Condemned. 


The joint meeting last week at the Ho- 
tel Sinton, Cincinnati, of the American 
Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association; the National Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association, and the 
Southern Supply and Machinery Deal- 
ers’ Association, was notable principally 
for its large attendance; its harmony and 
for the great interest. manifested in the 
subjects selected for- discussion. No 
new policies were adopted, none being 
argued; but in the rehabilitation of 
those always interesting and timely top- 
ics “Resale Prices” and “Cash  Dis- 
counts,” and the thoroughness’ with 
which they were again discussed, it 
was clearly apparent that each organiza 
tion hoped for an early and final settle 
ment of these vexatious questions. The 
spirit of reciprocity pervaded the papers 
and remarks of all the speakers, and 
through them places were made for more 
liberal recognition of the dealers’ claims 
for a satisfactory resale price, and for 
the manufacturers’ desire of an end to 
the abuses in discounting bills. 

The only joint resolution passed had 
reference to the resale price. At the 
executive sessions of the three organiza 
tiors following the joint meeting at 
which the papers on this subject were 
read, conference committees composed of 
three members each Were appointed by 
each organization to formulate a plan 
that could be adopted as a basis from 
which to start a movement for an equi 
table settlement of this problem. This 
joirt conference committee made the fol 
lowing report to the respective organiza 
tiors which was adopted by each: 

The joint conference committee of the 
three associations in conference here as- 
sembled has considered the subject of 
resale price in many of its various as- 
pects: and it is convinced that the prob- 
lem is one of far-reaching importance 

The sense of the conference committee 
seems to be that.the three associations 
should establish permanent conference 
committees, who will be instructed to 
continue to give this subject careful 
thought and consideration, believing that 
they will find upon further investigation 
various lines that may be placed upon 
the resale basis not only to the advan 
tage of the dealers, but also to the ad- 
vantage of the manufacturers Your 
committee, therefore, suggests that, af 
ter the members of the two dealers’ as 
sociations have agreed that certain lines 
be placed upon the resale plan, they 
should then, if possible. secure the co 
operation of the National Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, and that the com 
mittee then present its wishes to the 
manufacturers’ association through the 


members of the conference committee 
with the understanding and in full con 
fidence that their requests or suggestions 
will be received and considered in the 
most sympathetic and hospitable man- 
ner and in the belief that the result will 
be a solution of each individual nroblem 
in a manner entirely satisfactory and 
equitable to all interests 

Your committee also believes that en- 
couragement should be given by the 
members of the National and Southern 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Associa 
tions to those manufacturers who have 
already or who in the future may at 





New President f the Souther Supply 


Machinery Dealers’ Associatio 


tempt the establishment of resale prices 
on their goods 

The permanent committees appointed 
are as follows: 

Southern Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Association W. G. Simmons, 
Keith Simmons & Co., Nashville, Tenn 
W. H. Bradley, Banks Supply Co., Hun 
tington, W. Va.; H. P. Clarke, Charlotte 
Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C 

National Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Association L. J. Hammond 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond, Cleveland; 
S. S. Bradley, Patterson, Gottfried & 
Hunter, Ltd.. New York City; J. W 
Wright & Co., St. Louis, Mo 

American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association Three 
members of the advisory board to be se 
lected later by the president 


The following officers were elected to 
serve during the ensuing year. Ameri- 
can Supply and Machinery Manufactur- 
ers’ Association: President, M. W. Mix, 
Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind.; first 
vice president, Henry Sharpe, Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I.; sec- 
ond vice president, L. D. May, A. Les- 
chen & Sons Rope Co., St. Louis; third 
vice president, F. H. Hargraves, Cincin 
nati Machine Tool C€o., Cincinnati, O. 
Executive Committee: Chairman; Charles 
F. Aaron, New York Leather Belting 
Co., New York City; J. H, Drury, Un- 
ion Twist Drill Co., Athol, Mass.; Hen- 
ry R. Towne, The Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., New York .City; J. W. Gardner, 
Gardner Governor Co., Quincy, IIL, and 
John Trix, American Injector Co. De 
troit, Mich. 

National Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Association: President, George 
Puchta, Queen City Supply Co., Cincin- 
nati, O.; first vice president, Henry Pren- 
tiss, Prentiss Tool & Supply Co., New 
York City; second vice president, Wal- 
lace M. Pattison, W. M. Pattison Sup 
ply Co., Cleveland, O. Executive ¢om- 
mittee: (Hold-overs to serve one year 
longer) Charles A. Strelinger, C. A 
Strelinger Co., Detroit, Mich.; George T 
McIntosh, McIntosh Hardware Corpora 
tion, Cleveland. New members to serve 
two years: Charles S, Farquhar, Chand 
ler & Farquahar, Boston, Mass.; J. W 
Wright, J. W. Wright & Co., St. Louis, 
Mo 


Southern Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Association President, C. H 
Briggs. Briggs-Weaver Co. Dallas. 


lexas; first vice president, J. C. Miller, 
Miller Supply Co., Huntington, W. Va.; 
second vice president, E. A. Peden, Pe 
den Iron & Steel Co., Houston, Texas; 
treasurer, Alvin M. Smith, Smith-Court 
ney Co., Richmond, Va. Executive com 
mitte J. A. Reichman, The Reichman 
Crosby Co., Memphis, Tenn.; John G 
Christopher, Jacksonville, Fla.; \ D. 
Schofield, J. S. Schofield’s Sons’ Co., Ma 
con, Ga.; and Henry C. Clark, Charlotte 
Supply Co, Charlotte, N. C 
Wednesday’s Session. 


The convention opened Wednesday, 
May 8&8, about 10 o'clock, and continued 
until Friday evening Joint meetings 


were held each morning, the afternoons 
being devoted fo executive sessions by 
each organization. The program of the 
rst morning session included addresses 


of welcome bv the vice mayor of C4 
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cinnati, L. Pfaff, and by the presidents 
of the three organizations. T. James 
Fernley, secretary-treasurer National 
Hardware Association of the United 
States, also read an address at this meet- 
ing, entitled “What Advantages Can be 
Obtained Through Co-operation in the 
Trade.” 

E. E. Strong, president, National Sup- 
ply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, 
devoted his opening address to an analy- 
sis of the purpose of associations of the 
character assembled. It was full of wise 
saws and epigrams. 

Responding for the Southern Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association, 
President John A. Riechman dwelt on 
the growth of population and industries 
in the south. 

Responding for the American Supply 
and Machinery Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, President Sam. L. Moyer said: 
“Our organization is composed of manu- 
facturers of machinery and supplies who 
have put themselves on record as desir- 
ing to conduct their business in such a 
way as to provide what they consider is 
a reasonable profit and protection for 
the dealer. Beyond that, is also the ob- 
ject of the association to meet together 
with the various dealers’ organizations, 
remedying evils that may crop up or ex- 
ist.” 

At. the joint meeting Thursday morn- 
ing, papers were read on “Resale Prices,” 
by George V. Denny, representing the 
southern organization; George Puchta, 
representing the National association; 
and Charles F. Aaron and M. W. Mix, 
representing the Manufacturers’ associa- 
tions. Addresses were also made at this 
meeting on the subject of the “Rela- 
tion Between the Dealer and the Manu- 
facturer,” by John G. Doon, of the South- 
ern; Wm. J. McDowell, of the National, 
and J. H. Drury, of the Manufacturers’ 
associations. 

Friday’s joint meeting. was devoted to 
a discussion on “Cash Discounts” and 
the “Cost' of Doing Business.” The 
first topic was treated in papers by Phil. 
Pidgeon, George T. McIntosh and Wil- 
lard Parker, representing the Southern, 
National and American associations re- 
spectively; and the last subject by E. A. 
Peden, representing the Southern deal- 
ers, and Wm. H. Taylor, representing 
the Northern dealers. 

All the papers were able presentations 
of their respective subjects treated from 
the view point of the interests of the 
writer. Each contribution reflected a 
most careful examination of all the 
points involved in the issue. Regret was 
generally voiced that more time was not 
available for the discussion of the sev- 
eral suggestions put forth, and at future 
meetings it was hoped the papers ‘would 
be printed in advance and read by title 
only that a more thorough ventilation of 
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the views of the attending members 
might be had. Towards this end, the 
Manufacturers’ Association, at its first 
executive meeting, passed a resolution 
providing for the submission to its sec- 
retary, four weeks in advance of the 
next convention, of all papers prepared 
by its members, for distribution in 
printed form to the membership before 
the meeting. The other associations 
were given a copy of this resolution and 
their co-operation along the same line 
requested. If the suggestion is generally 
adopted, it will be possible for the mem- 
bers to acquaint themselves with the 
subject matters of the papers and be 
prepared to discuss them fully and _in- 
telligently. The past year was a pros- 
perous one for the three organizations. 
The Southern association added 30 new 
members during the year; the National, 
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Chosen to Presidency of National Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’. Association. 


25, and the Manufacturers 74, the in- 
crease being 50 per cent, 25 per cent and 
70 per cent respectively. None but mem- 
bers were allowed at the executive meet- 
ing of the dealers’ organizations, and, 
therefore, no report of same can be 
given. ' 

The first executive session of the 
Manufacturers’ Association Wednesday 
afternoon was devoted largely to rou- 
tine business. The interesting features 
of the official reports pertained to the 
growth in membership and healthy fi- 
nancial condition of the association. 
Since the meeting a year ago, the mem- 
bership has increased from 71 to 145, 14 
new members being secured at the Cin- 
cinnati convention. The receipts during 
the year amounted to $4,773.34, and the 
cash balance on hand, $100.45. 
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Abuse of Hospitality. 

Official cognizance of the flagrant 
abuse of the hospitality of American 
manufacturers who permitted the free 
inspection of their plants to visiting 
Europeans was taken before the close of 
this executive session. The attention 
of the members was called to the mat- 
ter by E. B. Pike, of the Pike Mfg. Co., 
Pike, N. H. Mr. Pike stated that in 
many cases, the real purpose behind the 
request of Europeans to inspect American 
plants was to steal the mechanical ideas 
of the manufacturer in question. He re- 
lated several instances where the visitor 
was a capable engineer in the employ of 
a European competitor who had com: 
over for that sole purpose, and laid em- 
phasis upon the almost universal rule 
in Europe of allowing none but em- 
ployes to enter manufacturing establish- 
ments there. Mr. Pike suggested as 
one method of benefitting by their mem- 
bership, that when abuses of this kind 
were experienced by any member, notice 
of the fact should be sent to the secre- 
tary, together with the names of the 
visitors, that he might place the entire 
membership on its guard. 

Before the adjournment of the execu- 
tive session, the chairman appointed a 
nominating committee as follows: Chair- 
man, Edward C. Hinman; John W. Neil, 
FE. B. Pike, W. Peden and F. A. Hall. 

Thursday’s Joint Session. 

George V. Denny, of the Georgia Sup- 
ply Co., Savannah, Ga., in his paper on 
“Resale Prices,” prefaced his remarks 
with the statement that a resolution was 
adopted at the Savannah convention of 
the Southern Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Association, placing that  or- 
ganization on record as favoring the fix- 
ing by the manufacturers of a resale 
price, on all lines wherever practicable 
“T find, furthermore,” he continued, “in 
looking into the matter that the only ob 
jection raised by the manufacturers was 
the possibility of this act being con- 
strued a violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. After consulting legal author- 
ity I am led to believe that for a manu 
facturer to fix the price at which his 
goods shall be sold by his agencies or 
dealers is in no way a violation of any 
law, or of that: unwritten law free rights 
to all men, with special privileges to 
none. In my judgment, there is only 
one thing to be done. Clothe the com- 
mittee representing the manufacturers 
with the authority to interview manu 
facturers of certain articles and persuade 
them to fix a resale price on these goods 
If success is obtained in 10 or 20 cases, 
much will have been done. Keep up this 
work year after year, and it will be only 
a question of time when a majority 
of the articles in the machinery and 
supply lines will be distributed on a 
profitable basis. 
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Mr. Puchta’s Address. 

George Puchta, president of the 
Queen City Supply Co., Cincinnati, fol- 
lowed with an able and comprehensive 
review of the subject from a business 
as well as a legal standpoint. Space 
prevents the publication in full of his 
valuable contribution. In part, he 
said: 

The resale price. What is it? An 
agreement between the manufacturer 
and dealer whereby the manufacturer 
specifies a minimum price, at which he 
will permit his make of goods to be 
sold by the dealer. The resale price 
on the rebate plan is an agreement be- 
tween the manufacturer and _ dealer 
whereby the mdnufacturer specifies a 
minimum price at which he will permit 
his goods to be sold by the dealer, and 
if the dealer has kept his agreement 
for an agreed period to the satisfaction 
of the manufacturer, he receives a re- 
bate or commission, which in some 
cases is the dealer's entire profit. 

The resale price on the rebate plan 
has produced the best results. It is 
an individual agreement between the 
manufacturer and dealer and as long 
as it remains an individual agreement 
between the two parties, the legality 
of it is not questioned. When two or 
more manufacturers collectively, or 
two or more dealers collectively act, 
then the legality is questioned. 

When advised that I was expected 
to prepare a paper on this subject, | 
secured twelve different resale price 
agreements in effect in various lines, and 
gave them to a reliable attorney for an 
opinion, and also prepared these ques- 
tions, and received the answers af- 
fixed: 

Ist. Do these agreements violate 
any laws? Answer: No. 
2nd. If so, which ones? 
3rd. Are these contracts binding on 
the parties signing them? Answer: 
Yes 
4th. If invalid, what form could be 
adopted to be valid? The no and yes 
to question Nos. 1 and 3 answer ques- 
tion 2 and 4. 

I also quote from this attorney’s re- 
port the following: 

“If the articles manufactured are 
protected by patents, the manufactur- 
ers have the right to make any terms, 
prices, conditions, or restrictions they 
see fit. 

“The patent statute grants an ex- 
clusive monopoly which can not be cut 
down by the rule against restraint, for 
that would be to grant a monopoly by 
law, and then proceed to take it away 
by law.” 

If two or more manufacturers, who 
produce goods of similar class or 
character, should combine either orally 
or in writing, or by a secret under- 
standing, to put up prices, limit out- 
put, or do other things against public 
policy, or obnoxious to the law, it 
would be in restraint of trade to an 
extent that would be unreasonable and 
illegal: but if a single manufacturer of 
an unpatented article should make an 
agreement with his customers to give 
them a rebate, commission or discount 
if they should refuse to sell his product 
at less than a certain price, it would 
not be in restraint of trade, as there 
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would be nothing to prevent others en- 
gaging in the business or the manufac- 
turers of other articles from selling 
their products to any one willing to 
buy. 

The attorney further states, “I have 
examined a large number of decisions, 
and have used the language of the 
courts in the foregoing, very largely.” 

Mr. Aaron on Resale Prices. 

Charles F. Aaron, of the New York 
Leathet Belting Co., representing the 
Manufacturers’ association, spoke in 
part, as follows 

The right of the manufacturer to 
place a resale price on his goods is 
as great as that of our government 
to fix a uniform tax either for revenue 
or import duty 

This adoption of a resale price, if it 
will enable the manufacturer to main- 
tain a higher standard in the quality 
of the goods made will be of not only 
inestimable advantage in advancing the 
position of our manufacturers as a 














M. W. Mix 
Newly elected president of the American Sup 
ply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Assn 

class, but the means of saving to the 
users of goods produced by such man- 
ufacturers millions of dollars yearly 
which is now wasted in the use of 
goods of totally inadequate values for 
the services required 

Better Salesmanship Advocated. 

In the preparation of his argument 
on the subject, M. W. Mix, of the 
Dodge Mig. Co., Mishawaka, Ind., pre 
pared a list of pertinent questions and 
mailed it to the entire membership 
in the Manufacturers’ association. The 
answers to these formed the basis of 
Mr. Mix’ deductions. He spoke in part, 
as follows 

While the house is badly divided 
against itself as to the possibility of 
ever adopting fixed resale prices, the 
theory is rather freely endorsed, as 
being Utopian in conception and wor 
thy of extension in practice 

On specialty products of the supply 
business, the vote was generally in 
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favor of resale prices, but almost to a 
member, no hope was entertained that 
the principle could be universally ap- 
plied 

Active, honorable, conscientious 
competition can only be of material 
benefit in the trade. The very exer- 
cise of the true salesman’s abilities 
and qualities needed to construct a 
permanent business structure. It must 
not be a “pot-hunting” proposition in 
any sense, else the fire of ambition and 
constructive detail will be stultified, to 
the end that chaos and senseless con- 
ditions will obtain, and affairs will re- 
act to a worse situation than has ever 
prevailed. 

We must consider-in the resale price 
subject, where such a policy may end? 
What lines shall be so handled? What 
would happen if all lines could be so 
handled? Why should not all lines be 
so controlled? These are all pertinent 
questions, and divert our thoughts 
towards strange channels. If it be 
good for one, it is so for another, and 
the question of drawing the line would 
bring about a most perplexing condi- 
tion 

Granting that resale prices are desir- 
able, until a firmly established confidence 
may be had between all men, there can 
be no general adoption of that policy on 
the part of manufacturers, excepting by 
virtue of an absolute monopoly, and this 
is obtainable only through the protection 
of United States patents, or through a 
trust or trade combination, whereby all 
outlets of manufacture and sale are under 
one responsible management. The form- 
er is possible in only a few specialty lines; 
the latter may be in restriction of trade 
urder the Sherman act as now inter- 
preted. 

Personally I believe the solution of the 
problem lies in another channel, and I 
stand here today to make an appeal for a 
better quality of product and a higher 
standard of salesmanship. 

Erough stress cannot be placed on the 
value of good salesmanship as a remedy 
for the evils due to demoralized prices. 
It follows from the head of the largest 
manufacturer amongst us to the most in- 
significant employe of the smallest supply 
house. It requires the constant educa- 
tion of employer and employe alike, and 
the task is never done, until the principle 
is firmly rooted. 

The reading of the papers on the 
subject of the “Relation Between the 
Dealer and the Manufacturer” which 
will be printed in another issue of THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, completed this ses 
sion 
Executive Session A. S. & M. M. A., 

Thursday Afternoon. 

This meeting was devoted to an ex 
temporaneous discussion on the sug 
gestions in the papers on “Resale 
Prices” read that morning, and also on 
the subject of “Cash Discounts,” which 
was to come up at the next joint ses 
sion Because of the frequent and 
unjustifiable violations of the rules re 
garding discounts experienced by the 
various houses represented, the discus 
sion on this subject was freely in 
dulged in. “Everyone present united in 


the opinion that some steps should be 
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taken to end the abuse that had grown 
up, and that whatever the period al- 
lowed to benefit by the discount, the 
dealer should be made to understand 
that it meant that much and no more. 
John Trix, of Detroit, told of the ef- 
forts being made by the brass manu- 
facturérs to reduce the time allowance 
of discounts, especially in the steam 
goods and plumbers’ lines, which he 
said were 60 to 90 days. Committees 
representing the two interests had 
met and thrashed out the subject, he 
said, and there was every reason to 
hope for a satisfactory settlement on 
the basis of 30 days’ time and 2 per 
cent in 10 days. He suggested this 
plan as a basis for the association. 

Mr. Hargraves, of the Cincinnati 
Tool Co., said his company had _al- 
lowed 2 per cent cash discount for 20 
years, but the practice of remitting 15, 
20, 40 and 60 days, and then taking 2 
per cent off, and usually several ex- 
tras besides, became so _ general, that 
finally they were forced to adopt the 
rule of allowing no discounts under 
any condition. They had rigidly ad- 
hered to this rule since selling for cash 
30 or 60 days according to location of 
buyer, and had experienced no loss of 
business by doing so. He called at- 
tention to the fact. that net cash, 30 
days, 2 per cent off in 10 days, meant 
2 per cent in 20 days’ time, or 1 per 
cent in 10 days, equivalent to 36 per 
cent per annum. 

D. K. Swarthout, of the Ohio Blow- 
er Co., Cleveland, said his company 
had found that offering 2 per cent cash 
in 10 days did not facilitate paying bills 
the least bit. The firm accustomed to 
paying bills regularly, he had experi- 
enced, paid as promptly whether dis- 
counts were allowed or not, and per- 
sonally he believed in selling 30 days 
net cash. 

Mr. Aaron, New York City, sug- 
gested that the only solution of the dif- 
ficulty was for the manufacturers in 
each given line to first secure the co- 
operation and consent of the two deal- 
ers associations tothe establishment of 
a uniform discount for their products 
and then to take the matter before 
other manufacturers not members of 
the A. S. and M. M. A., and present it 
to them for their co-operation in the 
light of a proposition coming from the 
dealers themselves. . 

Mr. Pike, Pike, N. H., told of the 
practice in operation among the mem- 
bers of another association, of which 
he was a member, which had been 
successful in reducing the number of 
violations against the discount law. 
According to this plan, if a dealer did 
not pay promptly, complaint was 
made to the secretary of the associa- 
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tion, and when three or more of these 
complaints were received, the attention 
of the dealer in question was drawn 
to the oversight of his accounting de- 
partment by a courteous letter. 

A committee was finally appointed to 
formulate a plan of procedure in the 
premises, on which was apointed John 
Trix, of the American Injector Co.; E. 
B. Pike, Pike Mfg. Co., and F. A. Hall, 
the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. Its sub- 
sequent recommendations, - however, 
were not adopted, and the committee 
was disbanded. 

At this session a resolution was 
adopted revising the by-laws to pro- 
vide for advisory board of five mem- 
bers instead of three, as formerly, 
three members of which to be selected 
at large, the remaining two to include 
the retiring and incoming president. 

Friday's Joint Session. 

George T. McIntosh, McIntosh 
Hardware Corporation, Cleveland, said 
a strong argument in favor of the cash 
discount is the fixing of the credit rat- 
ing of customers. “The dealer to 
whom you (manufacturer) sell your 
product must seek smaller trade, and 
many are not very strong but honest. 
We want them all to take the cash 
discount, as we don’t want large ac- 
counts with them. We are sure that 
if this cash discount was 1 per cent in- 
stead of 2 per cent, very few of them 
would give it any attention. It is a 
great injustice for some few manufac- 
turers at present crowded with busi- 
ness, to take advantage of the situa- 
tion and arbitrarily change their terms, 
as a few of them have recently done. 
They say to us change your terms ac- 
cordingly, but gentlemen we _ cannot. 
Our terms of 60 days or 2 per cent 
cash have been in force so long they 
cannot be changed. We want to pay 
this 2 per cent premium to parties who 
remit to us within the specified time. 
All we ask is a 5 per cent net profit on 
our sales. Is that exorbitant? Most 
of us don’t make that much now, and 
I stand ready to offer a salary of $20,- 
000 per annum to anyone who will 
guarantee our company that margin of 
net profit on our sales for the next 
ten years, without materially reducing 
the volume of our business. Some of 
you will say that the cash discount has 
been abused, and that instead of being 
taken off in 10 to 15 days some par- 
ties have taken 30 days’ time, and then 
deducted it.* That is in your hands 
to correct. Make your terms ‘2 per 
cent cash; if you choose to make them 
2 per cent within 10 days, insist upon 
the money within that time, or return 
the check. Upon the formation of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., it adopted 
terms of 30 days net. A general pro- 
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test was entered by the officers and 
National 
Soon after the 
sellimg department of that 
floated under the management of that 
broad-minded sales manager, Frank 
Baackes, who did not lose much time 


members of the Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association. 


company 


in changing their terms to 60 days or 
2 per cent cash, thus saving the hand- 
ware jobbers and supply dealers of the 
country thousands of dollars each year, 
and without one cent loss to the Am- 
erican Steel & Wire Co., as we under- 
stand their prices on nails and other 
material were placed on a five cents 
per hundred-weight higher basis to 
cover this discount. Later, this action 
on the part of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., was followed by the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co.” 

The papers on the “Cost of Doing 
Business,” with a further brief discus- 
sion on “Cash Discounts” by Henry 
Sharpe, of Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
and <. C. Hanch, of Nordyke & Mar 
mon Co., Indianapolis, closed the pro- 
gram for the joint session. Before the 
meeting adjourned, however, J. W 
Wright, of J. W. Wright & Co., St 
Louis, Mo., a member of the National 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, read his report on “The Trans- 
portation Conditions of the Country.” 

The afternoon executive sessions were 
devoted to election of officers, ete. 
Several cities forwarded invitations to 
hold the next conventions within their 
confines, and each was referred to the 
respective executive committees. Af- 
ter suitable motions of thanks to all 
concerned in the entertainment of the 
associations, the convention adjourned 
sine die. 

The members of the National Sup- 
ply and Machinery Dealers’ Association 
presented the retiring president, Edgar 
E. Strong, with a handsome silver 
bowl. 

The Banquet. 

The banquet Thursday evening was 
a delightful affair. Covers were laid 
for 375 people, of whom nearly 100 
were ladies. The menus were beauti 
ful souvenirs. On each page was a 
pen drawing, done in green and 
brown, depicting picturesque scenes 
around Cincinnati. George Puchta, 
Cincinnati, acted as toastmaster. T. 


National 


Hardware Association, talked enter- 


James Fernley, secretary 


tainingly on “Associations.” Judge 
D. D. Woodmansee, of Cincinnati, re 
sponded cleverly to the toast, “The 
Ladies,” while Judge Judson Harmon, 
of Cincinnati, spoke on the subject, 
“Some Experiences of a Lawyer in 


the Railroad Business.” 
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A MODERN GRAY IRON FOUNDRY. 
NEW PLANT OP THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., BARBERTON, 0. 


Novel Features of Design and Construction.-A Few 


HE Babcock & Wil- 
cox Co, New 
York, manufac- 
turer of water 
tube boilers, in 
merging its Mans- 
field, O., works 
with its Stirling 
department, Bar- 
berton, O., has 
made extensions 

to the latter plant which will prac- 

tically double its output. One of the 





Unique Molding Methods. 


arrangement of the cupolas and molding 
floors. Elaborate provisions were also 
made for storing sand, and as shown in 
the ground plan, Fig. 2, the auxiliary 
buildings containing the brass foundry, 
core department, wash rooms and sand 
mixer, are conveniently located. 
The Foundry. 

The main building is 500 x 132 feet, 
of steel construction, with brick curtain 
walls. The central bay, in which the 
heavier floor work is made, is 58 feet 5 
inches wide, and is commanded through- 
out its entire length by two electric trav 
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numerous additions is a gray ifon 
foundry having sufficient capacity to pro- 
duce all the castings required by the 
other departments, and which not only 
embodies many novel features in de- 
sign, but in the appliances for handling 
the raw materials as well. 

In designing the foundry, the main 
bay of which is shown in Fig. 1, the 
economical conveyance of such supplies 
as pig iron, coke and scrap, from the 
foundry yard to the charging floor, re- 
ceived as careful consideration as the 
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elers of 10 tons capacity each, installed 
by the Niles-Bement-Pond Co. New 
York. The lean-tos are each 35 feet 
wide, the one shown in Fig. 3 being de 
voted entirely to machine molding. In 
the lean-to on the opposite side are lo 
cated the cupolas, cleaning and bench 
molding departments, as well as a floor 
for .smaller castings. The building is 
well lighted and ventilated. The top 
row of ventilator windows which extend 
its entire length are 5 feet high, and as 
the distance from the floor level to the 


peak of the structure is 60 feet, gases and 
smoke generated while pouring off are 
rapidly carried away. Intermediate rows 
of side lights also extend the length of 
the lean-tos, and the natural illumination 
is such that the use of artificial light, 
even on the darkest days, is entirely ob- 
viated. Arc lamps have, however, been 
provided for night operations. A height 
of 25 feet to the top of the crane rail 
insures ample head room, in the center 
span, while the building is 37 feet high 
to the under side of the main roof truss 
To permit of the use of the travelers on 
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a crane runway extending into the yard, 
if desired, swinging doors have been 
placed in both ends of the building 
through which the cranes can operate 
and carry their loads. Similar arrange 
ments have been made in the buildings 
of some of the other departments to per 
mit of the loading and unloading of cars 


itside of the shops 
Cupolas. 
Although only two cupolas have been 


installed, provisions have been made for 


foul The furnace rooms, Fig. 4, are 
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located in one lean-to, and to reduce to two cupolas have a diameter of 66 inches Co., Schenectady, N. Y., and their speed 
| the minimum the distance which the iron inside the lining, and were installed by can be regulated and maintained as re- 
i || has to be carried, they are placed mid- the Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., quired by controllers furnished by t! 
Hi way, one-half the length of the foundry. Harvey, Ill. The blast pipes, which are Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. Milwaukee 
| . . . . . . r Oo 
a | | These rooms are divided from the re- 21 inches in diameter, are connected with The two cupola rooms are each 58 x 35 
| mainder of the departments by brick the cupolas in almost a straight line and feet, and the four blower rooms 16 x 
H | walls, and: brick curtain walls separate have only a slight bend where they con- 25 feet. 
i the blower rooms from the cupolas, the nect with the discharge of the blowers. Charging Floors. 
1 blast pipes being carried through the Air is furnished by two No. 6 blowers The charging floors each have an area 
) brick walls. As the blower rooms are _ installed by the Piqua Blower Co., Piqua, of 74 x 60 feet, and have been raised to 
| entirely enclosed, they are practically O., and the Connersville Blower Co. a height of 17 feet above the foundry 
free from the dust and sparks which Connersville, Ind. respectively. They floor. Coke, iron and scrap are elevated 
shorten the periods of usefulness of are direct connected to 55-horsepower to this floor by means of a gantry crane, 
equipment unnecessarily exposed. The motors installed by the General Electric the charging buggies being deposited on 





the platforms erected outside of the 


building on a level with the charging 
floors. For the movement of th: 


ah 
1 gies an industrial track system has been | 
| | installed, equipped with tables for the 
il turning of the cars. The buggies ar 
| received on the charging floor « 
platform, and after the material has been | 
unloaded they are pushed on to the ) 
other platform, from which they are 
lowered to the yard by the crane. This 


continuous movement precludes the ac 


cumulation of material on this floor 
while a heat is being run. Each bugev 
carries a charge of 4,000 pounds, e 


charges being made up and weighed in 





the yard. The coke bins have a storage 
capacity of about 40 tons, and are 





with steel plate sides. The floors of th: 


bins, as well as the floor of the r 





mainder of these departments, are made 


Fic. 3—Generat View or Bascock & Witcox Co.’s Founpry, BARBERTON, O. of cement. Coke is delivered through 
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openings in the roof, as shown in the side 
elevation, Fig. 2, from a clam shell 
bucket depending from the gantry crane. 
This method of conveying the coke from 
the yard, in addition to its novelty, has 
greatly reduced the cost of handling and 
the breakage of this material as well. 
These openings are provided with sliding 
doors, which are closed in inclement 
weather, thus keeping the coke entirely 
under cover, and can be opened for ven- 
tilation when desired. Two hydraulic 
elevators have also been provided for 
each charging floor, but are only used in 
emergencies and in the event of a break- 
down of the yard crane. Such large 
sections as boiler fronts, fire door panels, 
columns and heavy castings generally 
are made on the floor in the main bay, 
and fire, cleaning, and inspection doors 
and frames are made on molding ma- 
chines in one of the lean-tos. The equip- 
ment of this floor consists of nine ma- 
chines of the stripping plate type, as 
well as several of the roll-over design 
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Fic. 3—MACHINE MOLDING FLoor. 


coke fired from the outside, respect- 
ively 20 x 13% feet and 15 x 
13% feet. The larger cores are baked 
in these ovens on rack buggies, which 
operate on tracks extending into the 
core room. Shelves have also been ar 
ranged on one side of these ovens, on 

















Fic. 4—THE CUuPoLas. 


installed by the Tabor Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia. 
Core Department. 

The bench molding floor, shown in 
Fig. 1, is located between the cupola 
rooms, and the core department, part of 
which is devoted to the storage of cur- 
rent patterns, is located in a lean-to on 
the west side of the building and is 125 
x 30 feet in dimensions. This building 
opens into the bench molding depart- 
ment, and provides for the easy delivery 
of patterns and cores to the various 
floors In design, it differs from the 
main structure, having concrete walls 18 
inches at the base, and a height of 17 
feet to the gable. The roof is of the 
saw-tooth type and has a row of win- 
dows set at an angle of 15 degrees in 
the trusses of the east side. Opening 
into the core room is another building, 
30 x 450 feet, in which the core ovens 
are located. This equipment consists of 
two Millett ovens, installed by the Millett 
Core Oven Co., Brightwood, Mass., in 
which the smaller cores are dried, 
and two large ovens’ which are 


which some of the small cores are dried 
on plates, which materially increases the 
drying capacity. 
Sand Sheds. 
The sand sheds and facing machine 
room in this building open into the foun- 
dry through the core department. This 





Fic. 5.—CLEANING 





structure has a saw-tooth roof, concrete 
walls, and concrete partitions separate 
the different departments. The wash 
rooms are located at either end are 30 
feet square. They are provided with 
enameled basins, hot and cold running 
water, and other conveniences for the 
welfare of the workmen. The brass 
foundry, which has not yet been equipped, 
occupies a space 60 x 30 feet, and the 
room in which the smaller foundry sup- 
plies are carried is 30 x 30 feet. The 
sand sheds for the storage of the various 
grades are respectively 35 x 30 feet, 45 
x 30 feet, 30 x 30 feet, and 90 x 30 feet, 
and have a combined capacity of 43 
cars. The sea coal storage department is 
20 x 30 feet, and has a storage capacity 
of two cars. The sand is delivered to 
the sheds through openings in the roof 
from a clam shell bucket operated by a 
gantry crane and is unloaded from the 
car in a similar manner. 
Cleaning Department. 

The cleaning department is located at 
one end of a lean-to of the main build- 
ing, and is equipped with four tumbling 
barrels, three pedestal and three swing- 
ing grinders, all operated from one shaft, 
driven by a 25-horsepower General Elec- 
tric motor. The larger sections are 
cleaned on the floor at this end of the 
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Fic. 6.—SoME OF THE PRODUCT. 


foundry, and the castings are delivered 
to the machine shop on a large flat car, 
which operates on a standard gauge track 
extending across this end of the build- 
ing. This reduces the cost of handling 
to the minimum and also provides for 
direct communication between these two 
departments. At the other end .of this 
lean-to is another floor molding depart- 
ment, which will be devoted to special 
work. 
Gantry Crane. 


The gantry crane, shown in Figs. 8 and 
9, which operates between the foundry 
group and the machine shop, is used for 
unloading pig iron from the cars by 
means of a magnet, for the delivery of 
coke from the coke pile to the charging 
floor, and for unloading sand from cars 
and carrying the same to the sand sheds. 
In addition, it raises the buggies contain- 
ing the charges of pig iron and scrap, 
which are made up in the yard, to the 
platforms outside of the charging door, 
and likewise lowers these buggies to the 
ground. Incoming material is received 
on cars which operate on tracks under- 
neath the center span, and the crane has 
sufficient travel to cover the flask yard 
of the foundry. It has a length over 
all of 225 feet and a center span of 60 
feet. The east arm, over the foundry, 
is 76 feet long, and the west arm, which 
extends over the machine room, is 89 
feet long. The trolley has a capacity of 
six tons. The height of the bridge from 
the track is 45 feet, and the distance to 
the top of the bridge is 62 feet. The elec- 
tric current is taken from the conductor 
rail on either side of the rails on which 
the bridge travels. The bridge travel 
is at the rate of 325 feet per minute, 


hoist 35 feet per minute, and the ultimate 
limit of the trolley 200 feet per minute. 
In addition to serving the foundry and 
the machine shop, the crane is used for 
stacking castings in the yard and for un- 
loading tubes for the various storage 
sheds. One man controls the operation 
of the crane, as well as the trolley. It 
was built by the Variety Iron Works, 
Cleveland. 
Methods of Molding. 


For molding some of the cast sections 
which include only such accessories as 
fronts, panels, columns, fire, cleaning 
and inspection doors and frames, grate 
bars, chain grate links, shoes, saddles, etc., 
several novel methods have been evolved, 
which not only facilitate operations, but 
likewise have reduced the cost of pro- 
duction. Six of the molds for links for 
chain grates, Fig. 10, are made in a flask, 
the pattern being mounted on a follow 
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board. Steel cores are used in the place 
of dry sand and are coated with a special] 
preparation which permits them to be 
easily knocked out of the casting. These 
cores leave a clean hole for the bar on 
which the links are mounted, and the cost 
of machining has thereby been entirely 
eliminated. In addition, the hole is 
slightly chilled, which is desirable in a 
casting of this kind. 

Inspection doors for mechanical stok- 
ers are recessed for asbestos gaskets, the 
recesses being made by means of tapered 
dry sand cores, Fig. 9, of circular form 
made in four sections. The elliptical 
cleaning doors are also recessed for as- 
bestos gaskets, the cores being merely 
pressed into the print. When this mold 
is made on a floor, the recess is made in 
the cope, and the core is nailed into 
place. When made on the molding ma- 
chines, the recessed side is in the drag, 
and as the core only has to be pressed 
into the print, all nailing is obviated. 
The latter method not only increases the 
daily output, but likewise effects a sav- 
ing in cores. 

In making the molds for the herring 
bone grate bars up to a size of 4 feet 6 
inches, two patterns are made in a flask, 
the pattern resting entirely in the drag. 
Those over 4 feet 6 inches are made one 
in a flask and all molds are gated at 
both ends that the pouring of the iron 
may proceed slowly, so as not to break 
down the smaller sections of the mold. 
In gating at one end only, the iron 
must be poured very rapidly and the 
resulting defective castings reach an 
abnormal percentage. For this reason 
two gates are used. 

Other Improvements. 

This plant replaces the old foundry, 
which has been dismantled and has been 
converted into a structural shop. The 
latter is 310 x 60 feet, and is commanded 
by a 3-ton crane, having a span of 59 
feet. Numerous other additions have 
been made to the other departments of 
this plant. A tube storage building, 150 





Fic. 7.—Core DEPARTMENT. 
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Fic. 8.—YARD 


x 30 feet, has been completed and an 
addition, 63 x 150 feet, has been made to 
the testing shop. The crane runway has 
been extended from this building into 
the yard a distance of 150 feet, increas- 
ing the entire crane travel to 450 feet. 
The crane has a span of 59 feet, and a 
capacity of three tons. An addition, 70 
x 100 feet, has also been built to the 
machine shop and a 3-ton electric trav- 
eling crane installed, having a span of 59 
feet. A new drum shop 120 x 450 feet, 
of steel construction throughout, has just 
been completed and is provided with a 
crane runway 150 feet long, extending 
into the yard. The two cranes, of 10 
and 25 tons capacity each, were installed 
by Pawling & Harnischfeger, Milwau- 
kee. The crane runway has a span of 
50 feet. 

The drum shop has been provided 
with two riveting towers, in which hy- 
draulic hoists raise the drums, which 
are riveted by bull riveters operated by 
hydraulic power. The height of these 
towers is 46 feet and the peak of the 
building 40 feet, while the distance to 
the under side of the roof truss is 30 
feet 6 inches. The operation of the 
cranes in and out of the building into 
the drum shop yard is rather unique 
The opening for the crane bridge is closed 
by a door hinged at the top, which is 
counterbalanced and its operation is con- 
trolled by a hand chain and drum from 
the inside. Two smaller swinging doors 
have been provided for ¢he crane chain 
and for the operator’s cage. They swing 
in and out by impact. The larger doors 
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CRANE WuicH Serves FounDrRY AND MACHINE SHop 


through which the material for shipment 
is carried open outward. 
Boiler House. 

A boiler house, 50 x 132 feet, is being 
erected, in which five Stirling boilers, of 
s00-horsepower each, will be installed. 
They will be equipped with Stirling grate 
stokers and the steel stack, which is well 
under way, will have a diameter of 9 
feet and will be 200 feet high. The coal 
storage bin which adjoins the boiler 
house is of concrete construction, has 
been provided with a cement floor, and 
has a capacity of 4,000 tons. For deliv- 
ering the coal to the stokers, five steel 


grab bucket operated by a 3-ton canti- 
lever crane, which has a height to the 
bridge of 37 feet 10 inches. One 63- 
foot arm extends over the coal storage 
bin, while the other arm is 26 feet in 
length. The center bridge of the crane 
is 18 feet wide. 

The’ stack shop building, 80 x 480 feet, 
has been entirely rebuilt, and a crane 
runway from the yard into the building, 
having a length of 280 feet, has been 
recently completed. 

Pleads for Subsidy Bill—One of the 


most notable events of the year, in 














Fic. 9.—YarD CRANI 


plate coal hoppers, having 8-inch open- 
ings, will be installed. They will have 
a capacity of 16 tons, which is sufficient 
for a run of 24 hours. The coal is re- 
ceived over one elevated track and over 
another which is at the ground level, and 
the hoppers are filled by means of a 

















Fic. 10.—MIscELLANEOUS 


Mo_ps AND PATTERNS, 


Worcester, Mass., was the board of 
trade banquet, held in Mechanics Hall 
Thursday evening, May 2, at which 500 
of the manufacturers, merchants, and 
professional men of the city were 
treated to a feast royal, not only for 
the inner man, but also for the think 
ing man, especially the manufacturer. 
lwo exceed ngly strong addresses 
were made by the Hon. John Barrett, 
director of the International Bureau 
of American Republics, and Hon. Lés 
lie M. Shaw, former secretary of the 
treasury, and now president of the 
Carnegie Trust Co. Mr. Barrett clear 
ly showed the manufacturers that the 
trade of the sister nations of our west- 


ern hemisphere lay waiting for us to 


ake it Mr. Shaw followed with a 
plea for government subsidies for the 
shipping miterest t a transporta 
tion system is su sfully developed 
to carry our products to the waiting 
arkets south of ~ It is now of! 
awe sats bi ~ 
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SOME OF THE RELATIONS OF 
RAILWAY TRANSPORTA- 
TION IN THE UNITED 
STATES TO MINING 
AND METALLURGY.’ 





By Dr. James Dovuctas. 

We can best appreciate the part the 
railroad has played in the industrial 
progress, made by this country, by 
comparison with one of our industrial 
rivals—England, for example. The 
railroad, as a factor in commercial life, 
came into existence on both sides of the 
Atlantic in 1830, when the Liverpool 
and Manchester. railroad ran its first 
train, and Peter Cooper’s “Tom 
Thumb,” the first locomotive built in 
America, drew a car upon rails out of 
Baltimore. We have no record of the 
miles of track in 1830, but several 
short stretches of railroad in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont and North Carolina, in 1831, 
added together, gave a length of only 
ninety-five miles, 

But mining and metallurgical opera- 
tions were much more active on the 
little island than on our big continent. 
When the railroad arrived to assist in 
réversing the industrial status, the in- 
sular position and the configuration of 
Great Britain enabled her to take ad- 
vantage of her mineral resources; 
while our population, scattered even 
then over almost half our section of 
the continent, with few canals or no 
really cheap means of intercourse or 
transportation, could not have built up 
any large metallurgical enterprise, no 
matter what the natural _ resources 
night be. 

Influence of Railroads on the Iron 
Trade. 

England's production of pig iron 
was then 677,417 tons but the success 
of the Liverpool and Manchester rail- 
road created a railroad building mania 
so acute that before 1840, 299 acts, au- 
chorizing the construction of 3,000 
miles of railroad had been passed by, 
or were before, parliament; but the 
3,000 miles had not been actually built. 
The stimulus thus given to the iron 
trade was, however, such that the pro- 
duction of iron rose in 1840 to 1,396,400 
tons. We thus get the first example 
of the tremendous reciprocal influence 
which railroads have exerted upon the 
iron trade. 

Here, once started, our progress in 
railroad building was rapid, for by 1840 
we had 2,818 miles of road in actual 
operation, or more than England. But 
in 1830, when neither country pos- 





‘Abstract of an Oration delivered before the 
Graduating Class under the Faculty of Applied 
Science, at Columbia University, June 12, 1906, 
pnt reprinted from The School of Mines Quar- 
erly. 
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sessed facilities for inland transporta- 
tion, England far surpassed us in met- 
al production. There were, as I have 
said, produced in Great Britain 678,417 
tons of pig iron. She mined about 50,- 
000 tons of coal, made 11,500 tons of 
copper, about 58,000 tons of lead, and 
4,400 tons of tin. Since then her rail- 
road mileage has increased to 22,700, 
her production of pig iron to 9,000,000 
tons, her lead production, however, 
has declined to 20,000 tons, her pro- 
duction of copper has become a negli- 
gible quantity, and her tin production 
has not increased. 

Meanwhile our railroad mileage has 
grown to 212,000, as against 23 miles in 
1830; our pig iron production (1905) 
from 135,940 tons to 22,992,380 tons; our 
coal from 209,000 to 314,562,880 tons; 
our copper from nothing to 462,000 
tons, and our lead from 10,000 to 322,- 
886 tons. 

That England, without railroads, 
should have occupied so conspicuous 
a position in the metallurgical world, 
while we, with a population at that 
date of only three and a half millions 
less than that of England, Scotland 
and Wales, produced so much less, 
was due to her geographical configur- 
ation, and that the distribution of her 
important metallic and non-metallic 
deposits. England, Scotland and 
Wales are included in a long, narrow 
island, which is so deeply indented by 
the estuaries of navigable rivers that 
the average width from navigable wat- 
er on the west coast to navigable water 
on the east coast does not exceed 250 
miles. And if we except the lead of 
Derbyshire, all of Great Britain’s coal 
and mineral wealth lies _ sufficiently 
near navigable water to have rendered 
her in early days prosperous without 
the aid of railroads. The coal fields of 
Durham and Northumberland are on 
the seashore, or intersected by the 
Tyne, the Clyde and the Firth of Forth 
cut into Scotish coal basin, which ex- 
tends across the narrow neck from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the North Sea; and 
the Welch coal field lies on or near the 
Bristol channel. The Cleveland iron 
ores are close to the east coast, and, 
unlike any of our own great ore bod- 
ies, except those of Alabama and 
Tennessee, are almost in contact with 
the fuel suitable for their reduction. 
On the west coast are the rich and 
pure hematites which give _ industrial 
life- to Barrow-on-Furniss. The coal 
measures reach the sea nearby at 
Whitehaven, Cumberland. The copper 
and tin of Devon and Cornwall have 
been mined from time immemorial 
on an arrow peninsula washed by the 
Atlantic and the English channel. 
England would, therefore, owing to 
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her insular position and  conforma- 
tion, have retained her metallurgical 
prominence without the railroad. Its 
introduction has been in fact one cause 
of her relative. decline, inasmuch as 
not being as essential to her growth as 
to that of her great rivals, the railroad 
has therefore not been developed with 
the same energy. as in this country and 
in Germany. 

Turning to our own positon, as 
metal miners and workers, in 1830, the 
year of the railroad’s advent, when the 
census records were still given by 
value, we made $4,757,403 worth of pig 
iron, of which Pennsylvania contribu- 
ted $1,643,702. Taking Swank’s value 
of pig at $35, the total production of 
pig was 135,940 tons. Our copper in- 
dustry did not assume appreciable pro- 
portions till years afterwards—the first 
recorded production being 150 tons in 
1846. But the lead mines of Missouri, 
which had been one of the tempting 
baits to induce dupes of an earlier day 
to invest in Thomas Law’s Missis- 
sippi Bubble, were in 1830, with small 
contributions from Wisconsin, produc- 
ing all of the 8,000 to 10,00 tons which 
we were then making. These regions 
were sufficiently near navigable waters 
to be accessible. 

If we advance to the census of 1840, 
the first in which quantities are re- 
corded instead of values, we are struck 
by the fact that the advent of the rail- 
road does not seem to have stimulated 
the manufacture of iron here as acute- 
ly as it did in England. The produc- 
tion of 135,940 tons increased to only 
286,902 tons—an increase of 150,963 
tons, while in England it rose from 
677,417. to 1,396,400 tons. Though 
most of the roads were laid with strap 
rails, T rails were already supplant- 
ing them; but none were rolled in this 
country till 1844. 

And the con¢entration of the iron 
industry, was not notable, the Allegh- 
anies not having yet been surmounted 
by an iron road. In that year the 286,- 
903 tons of pig iron were made in 804 
blast furnaces, located all over the in- 
habited country from Maine to Michi- 
gan—the average production per fur- 
nace per day being only 19.40 cwt. Of 
these 213 were in Pennsylvania. There 
were almost the same number of 
bloomeries, forges and rolling mills, 
making only 197,233 tons or bars— 
Pennsylvania producing but 87,244 
tons. Minnesota, which now stands 
first and foremost as an iron ore pro- 
ducer, was still an undefined part of 
that great wilderness known as the 
Northwest Territory; but Michigan 
had been for four years admitted to 
the privileges of statehood and was a 
producer of iron, and finished iron 
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products, using charcoal as fuel. The 
southern states made iron in small 
quantities for local use; but New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
were the most active manufacturers. 
Reason of Pennsylvania’s Prominence. 
Though Pennsylvania was at the 
head of the list of iron producers, she 
occupied that position by virtue of her 
possession of iron deposits within her 
own limits of such size and richness 
that they still sustain centers of great 
local activity. The Cornwall ore 
banks maintain the credit of the fa- 
mous South Mountain Range, and hold 
their own as one of the great iron 
mines of the country. Their produc- 
tion in 1903 was 401,469 tons, though, 
with the iron industry generally, they 
fell off in 1904. There were in Alle- 
gheny County, in 1840, 28 charcoal fur- 
naces, producing 6,584 tons of pig iron 
and 12 bloomeries and forges, produc- 
ing 28,100 tons of bars. The large 
amount of finished iron was due to the 
fact that already the fine coals of that 
district attracted pig made elsewhere 
to Pittsburg. Pennsylvania occupied 
prominence by virtue of her home 
supply of ore, and Pittsburg was the 
heart of Pennsylvania's iron trade by 
reason of her coal. Today Pennsyl- 
vania’s furnaces make half the iron of 
the country, but not from her own 
ores, for in 1905 her furnaces poured 
forth 10,599,107 tons of pig iron, but 
her mines produced only 810,000 tons 


The explanation lies in the potency 
of transportation. Pittsburg possesses 
coal and coke, Michigan and Minne- 
sota the largest, purest, and, consider- 
ing their quality, the most cheaply 
mined ores in the country. It is at 
present cheaper to bring the ore to the 
fuel, and to the people who buy and 
consume the iron, than to take the fuel 
to the ore and carry back most of 
the finished product. And the com- 
plete revolution effected within the 
last half century in this and every oth- 
er great branch of metallurgy has been 
brought about by the railroad and 
steamboat. Of the fifty million tons 
of ore treated in this country last year 
34.353.456 came from Lake Superior, 
and by far the largest shipments were 
from the Mesabi range, 1,025 miles 
distant from Pittsburg, where the ores 
were reduced. 

In deciding where it is most eco- 
nomical to reduce ore to metal, the 
cost of transporting the raw material 
the fuel and the finished product to 
the most profitable market are the de- 
termining factors. 

There are some strange contradic- 


tions of this rule, as for instance, the 
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ill-suited locations of some of our large 
iron works which were started origin- 
ally mear some _ small iron de- 
posits now exhausted, or on 
a water power, too trifling to 
be used today, but which survive as 
geographical anomalies because the 
necessity is not yet urgent enough to 
oblige the owners to wipe out the 
large capital invested. But our more 
progressive corporations are taking 
this radical step, as instanced by the 
owners of the Lackawanna Steel Co., 
whose owners have transferred their 
works from Scranton to Buffalo, while 
their name alone perpetuates their for- 
mer prosperous existence in the heart 
of Pennsylvania. If we assume for in- 
stance that at present two tons of 
Lake Superior ore make one ton of 
pig iron, and that one ton of fuel ts 
consumed in reducing them to one ton 
of pig, and this pig iron is used up in 
the east, then two tons of cheaply han 
dled ore are transferred to Pittsburg, 
whereas if that ore were reduced at 
the mine, one ton of fuel, whose trans- 
portation, owing to its bulk, is more 
costly than that of a ton of ore would 
have to be carried from Pennsylvania 
or Ohio, and one ton of pig of high 
value, and therefore commanding a 
higher freight rate, would of necessity 
be shipped back to the eastern market. 
Under either condition four tons of 
freight must be shipped to lay down 
a ton of pig in Pittsburg—two tons 
from west to east, and two from east 
to west; but the eastbound ore can be 
nandled with less loss and at less cost 
than coal and coke could be carried west 
and pig iron east. Therefore, up to 
the limit of the demand of the eastern 
market for pig iron, it is cheaper to 


make it of Lake Superior 
re in Pittsburg than to make 
it on Lake Superior. gut the 


western market is rapidly growing, 
and new works are being laid out on 
Lake Michigan, rather than either in 
the heart of Pennsylvania or on Lake 
Erie; for both Michigan and Minne- 
sota ore can be laid down more 
cheaply on the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan than at any point in Pennsylvania 
or Ohio; and though the great central 
coal basin does not yield a good cok- 
ing coal, it does produce cheap fuel 
for converting pig into finished prod- 
uct. In 1905 the shipments of iron 
ore from Lake Superior amounted to 
34,353.456 tons. Of this 84.4 per cent 
were transferred inland by rail from 
ports on Lake Erie; the balance, 5,369,- 
098 was shipped to points on Lake 
Michigan. 

As, however, the west grows—and 
the west is shifting always to points 
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still further west, its demands for iron 
grow almost more rapidly than the 
east, and the center of manufacturing 
will continue to move westward. This 
tendency we see in the rapid expansion 
of the only large iron and steel organ- 
ization west of the Missouri—the Col- 
orado Fuel & Iron Co, While in 1900 
its furnaces at Pueblo made only 150,- 
204 tons of pig iron, they made in 1905 
407,774 tons. And yet these furnaces 
depend on long distance freight for 
their supply of ore. Some of it comes 
over a haul of 700 miles from southern 
New Mexico; and much of it comes 
from Wyoming, and distant points in 
Colorado. But the fuel supply is near 
at hand in the Trinidad coal field, 
Available Coal Supplies. 

We know of no iron deposits in the 
west comparable in size to those on 
Lake Superior, but there are many 
which can be profitably worked. And 
though within our own territory west 
of the Great Salt Lake Basin we have 
no good coking coal, our neighbors to 
the north can supply it, or we can 
draw it from New South Wales, which 
already has shipped coal for railruad 
purposes to the Pacific coast. From 
our other neighbor on the south 
should iron and steel works be started 
on the west coast, we can draw ore 
from the large*deposits said to lie on 
the very seashore near Acapulco; for 
distance is being rapidly obliterated by 
steam, and by it also let us hope inter- 
national selfishness and commercial 
exclusiveness. 

The marvelous feats which two gen- 
erations of engineers, in handling 
steam and electricity, have enabled us 
to perform, may not be duplicated by 
equal progress during the next half 
century; but it goes without saying that 
but for our transportation facilities we 
would not occupy in the world’s race 
the same advanced position we have 
acquired today, for the very vastness 
of our country, and the actual distance, 
from one another and from population 
of our resources, would have rendered 
many of them valueless. But, given 
control of steam, the great size of our 
mineral deposits and the long distance 
our continental areas require that we 
transport material, has inspired our 
transportation engineers to work on a 
larger scale than their fellow craftsmen 
across the sea. We handle longer 
trains, with larger cars, and as a rule 
at a much lower rate of freight than 
they do. Otherwise, neither our miner 
nor our metallurgist could perform the 
duty required of them 

Take for instance the cost of trans- 
porting a ton of iron ore from Lake 
Superior to Pittsburg—S8o cents from 
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the mines to Duluth, a distance of 80 
miles; 75 cents for 1,000 miles by 
steamer to Cleveland (though the rate 
has been as low as 57 cents, and 
though, when the first shipments were 
made from Michigan in 1856, the rate 
was $3.00); then $1.18 from Lake Erie 
points to Pittsburg, a distance of 135 
miles-—making the total transportation 
$2.73 for 1,250 miles, including trans- 
fers. 

The mining, transportation and 
smelting operations of our large cor- 
porations are on a stupendous scale, 
but the transportation is as_ essential 
an item in the result as the mining and 
smelting. For the United States Steel 
Corporation there were handled in 1905 
18,486,556 tons of Lake Superior ore, 
and __—itthey themselves manufacture 
12,242,909 tons of coke, which must 
have used up 20,000,000 tons of coal. 
This coal production is exclusive of 
2,204,950 tons mined by themselves 
alone. For flux they use 4,000,000 tons 
of limestone. About 3,000,000 tons of 
freight, therefore, as ore, fuel and flux, 
must have been transported, half of 
it for over an average of 1,000 miles, 
in addition to 10,000,000 tons of fin- 
ished product for a shorter distance. 
A total of about 48,000,000 tons of 
freight were contributed by this sin- 
gle corporation. As it made only 9,940,- 
799 tons, out of 22,992,380 tons of pig 
iron made in this country, or 43 per 
cent of the whole, the total tonnage 
moved for a longer or shorter distance 
by the iron smelting industry must 
have been approximately one hundred 
and nine million tons. 

Without going into the economies of 
railroad rates, I would remind you 
that the low rates at which are car- 
ried these large quantities of low 
grade freight, on which the very ex- 
istence of our large metallurgical in- 
dustries depend, could be given only if 
supplemented by higher rates on higher 
class freight. And the very remuner- 
ative wages given miners and _ mill 
workers, and the high standard of 
their living, gives the railroad a large 
proportion of such profitable traffic. 
For instance, on a railroad with which 
I am connected, and which depends al- 
most exclusively for its traffic on 
mines, the proportion of the different 
classes of freight is approximately as 
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intimate relation of the railroads to 
our great mineral and metallurgical in- 
dustries—iron and steel—is illustrated 
by the parallelism between the exten- 
sion of the railroad and the increased 
production of the metal. In 1840 there 
were 4,535 miles of railroad in opera- 
tion and there were made 256,100 tons 
of pig iron. By the end of the cen- 
tury there were 250,142 miles of track, 
including double and single, and the 
production of our 200 blast furnaces 
was 13,620,703 tons, Fifty-three as a 
multiplier approximately represents 
the increase in both branches of indus- 
try. Since then the mileage of our 
steam roads has not kept pace with 
our iron production, but if to the steam 
road mileage of today be added about 
30,000 miles of recently completed ur- 
ban and interurban roads, 70 as a mul- 
tiplier, instead of 53, represents ap- 
proximately in both spheres of activity 
the still more intense energy exerted 
within the last few years. A similar 
parallelism may be traced between all 
branches of metallurgical industry. 
During the last ten years, when cop- 
per has been used so extensively in 
both electricity and architecture in as- 
sociation with iron, one ton of the 
rarer metal has been used to 83 tons of 
the more abundant, and this propor- 
tion has varied only slightly from year 
to year. 

Proportionate Consumption of Iron 

and Copper. 

If we recede in our comparative 
study beyond ten years, we find that 
the quantity of iron in proportion to 
copper between 1886 and 1892 con- 
sumed in this country was much 
greater, viz., 97 tons of iron instead of 
83, to one ton of copper. The in- 
creased use of copper in architecture 
and electricity explains its relatively, 
as well as its absolutely, greater con- 
sumption. But whereas more copper 
per ton of iron is now used than for- 
merly, less lead is consumed copper 
generally replacing it in architecture. 
Zinc has maintained to iron a very 
steady ratio. This dependence of 
every metal on every other, of all on 
coal, and of both coal and the metals 
on transportation forms one of the 
chains of relations which link together 
the elements of our industria] life, as 





follows: intimately as nature binds in depend- 
EE a Pr ee 49 per cent. | 

i tinea ined Ge kha sh ce cub boas 16 per cent. | 

Coal and Petroleum, ............ 3 per cent. } 83 per cent of traffic is carried 

RG, SE dhe Chih ae cnneaesh os 8 per cent. [ at a very low rate, 

Copper bullion, .......... eapgaciey 7 per cent. | 

Merchandise, fodder, etc., ....... 17 per cent.| at a higher rate. 





There is one more subject bearing 
on the relation of mining and railroads 
to which I wish to draw your atten- 
tion, and that is also statistical. The 


ence and interdependence all matter 
and force, not omitting ourselves 
though we often struggle to liberate 
ourselves from its clutches. 
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Mr. Fish, in an interesting review of 
the operations of the Illinois Central 
in one of his annual reports, gives the 
following figures, which are relatively 
true of all our industries: 

Returns to the Public. 

“In 1886 of every $100 paid by the 
public to the company there was re- 
turned to the public on or near the 
line of the railroad, for operation ex- 
penses and taxes $61.71; there were 
paid for fixed charges $22.83, and there 
were left for dividends $15.46. 

“In 1905, on the other hand, of every 
$100 paid by the public to the company 
there were returned to the public on 
or near the line of the railroad, for op- 
eration expenses and taxes $74.32; 
there were paid for fixed charges 
$13.02, and there were left for divi- 
dends $12.66. These dividends include 
revenue from other sources, in 1886 
from the sale of lands and from inter- 
est on investments; and in 1905 from 
dividends and interest on stocks and 
bonds of this and other companies.” 

The people at large, therefore, quite 
apart from the multitude who hold the 
stock of these great corporations, ben- 
efit to the extent of three-quarters of 
the gross expenditure. And this is 
substantially true of all our successful 
enterprises. Of the statistics of the 
unsuccessful ventures, in which capital 
loses a great deal of money, we hear 
little. But the operation of the suc- 
cessful ones are on such a stupendous 
scale nowadays that the comparatively 
small amount received by those whom 
we call the promoter per unit of out- 
put, whether in the form of material 
or in the form of energy, represent 
those great private fortunes which 
are a stimulant to some, a source of 
jealousy to others and of wonderment 
to all. To many of their possessors 
they are certainly a cause of keen 
heart searching for some of them cer- 
tainly find great difficulty in disposing 
of their accumulation, and we may 
therefore assume that they feel acute- 
ly the responsibility of its possession, 
and of wisely administering it. To 
check the growth in future of their 
fortunes by legislation is the evident, 
if not the avowed or understood ob- 
ject of much state and federal legisla- 
tion. If it can succeed in doing so 
without checking the development of 
the enterprises which have created 
these fortunes, no harm will certainly 
be done, and many. of us will thereby 
be saved from temptation. But prob- 
ably the evil will remedy itself, for in 
making haste to be rich every 
one has been making correspond- 
ing haste in depleting our national re- 
sources—cropping and recropping our 
fertile prairie lands, and not restoring 
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their fertility by manure—emptying 
our mines more rapidly in a decade 
than old Europe has emptied hers in 
as many centuries—cutting down our 
forests, and leaving the refuse lumber 
a prey to fire, and covering our land 
with railroads by which these extra- 
ordinary results have been brought 
about. We stand aghast at our own 
handiwork, and wonder what will be 
the outcome. The outcome will inevi- 
tably be of more modest pace and a 
saner frame of mind as our resources 
become gradually exhausted and some 
men will have to work harder for less 
pay. 

But it will not be the mechanical en- 
gineer, or the mining éngineer, or the 
chemist, who will suffer; for as we 
begin to feel the pinch of want and 
really appreciate that our resources 
aré not illimitable, and that we must 
stop wasting and use some economy 
we will be obliged to look to you to 
save us. By-products have been a by- 
word among us heretofore. Ere long 
they will be here as elsewhere the sal 
vation of our industries, and you will 
be the saviours, for to you the nation 
will look to maintain the supreme pos- 
ition it has secured. She has attained 
it by the most energetic use of nature's 
resources. You must do it by the in- 
troduction of economies we now al- 
most despise, and by inventing substi 
tutes for material which is now cheap 
and abundant, but will be ere long 
scarce and costly. We already see a 
symptom of the coming change, an 
unconscious prophecy as it were of 
future development, in the increasing 
substitution of concrete, the ingredi- 
ents of which on the surface of the 
earth are substantially inexhaustible, 
for the metals which will soon become 
rare, and in the generation of heat by 
the conversion of force instead of ex 
clusively by the combustion of car- 
bon. 

You have therefore before you for 
solution problems of most momentous 
importance, not only to this country 
but to the world at large, for thank 
heaven, selfishness may build tariff 
walls against trade and folly, or ambi- 
tion embroil nations in war, but no 
one has yet been able to confine the 
divine prerogative of free thought or 
of free speech by those brave enough 
to use it, and that I am sure you will 
be 


The Pennsylvania Steel Co.'s rail mill 
at Steelton is making heavy productions 
of rails lately. Some weeks back its ton 
nage ran very high, one twelve-hour turn 
breaking a record. The whole plant ts 
being run at a high rate 
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STEAM JET VS. FAN BLOWER. 

Careful experiments, conducted some 
years ago at the New York navy yard, 
to determine the best form of steam jet 
for producing forced draft in launch 
boilers showed that from 83 to 212 per 
cent of the steam produced by the boiler 
was consumed by the jet. In a jet which 
had a hole only one-sixteenth inch in 
diameter, and which was the most econo- 
mical of all, the steam used was one 
pound in two minutes. The amount of 
steam required by a fan blower is under 
ordinary conditions from a fraction of 1 
per cent up to a possible maximum of 3 
or 4 per cent in small boiler plants or 
with uneconomical apparatus; and prac- 
tically the whole of this expenditure of 
power, in the form of exhaust steam, 
may be subsequently utilized for heating 
or similar purposes. 

The case of a steam jet may be briefly 
summarized thus: It has the advantage 
of costing very little to put in and keep 
in repair. It’s disadvantages are: First, 
it requires a very large amount of steam 
to run it; second, it introduces a large 
amount of water or steam, all of which 
has to be heated and carried up 
chimney; third, unless very carefully 
managed there is a large develop- 
ment of carbonic oxide, hydrogen 
and marsh gas, due to dissociation of the 
water, which has a tendency to carry off 
a great deal of heat in the stack; fourth, 
the intensity of draft producible by this 
means is distinctly limited; and, fifth, 
and by no means least, the noise incident 
to its use is at times almost intolerable. 

The late Mr. Eckley B. Coxe thus ex- 
pressed himself: “The fan is most ex- 
pensive to install and may cost more to 
keep in order, but where the arrange- 
ments can be made to utilize the heat 
in the stack gases it is more economical 
so far as heat units are concerned. It 
has one great advantage, it is possible to 
at all times obtain the exact blast neces- 
sary to produce the best results in the 
furnace, which is very important. 

“It is a peculiar function of a fan 
blower that instead of always delivering 
a fixed volume of air, regardless of re- 
quirements, it automotically increases the 
volume as the resistances are decreased 
On the other hand, if the blower be in 
operation with a fairly free outlet, in 
excess of its capacity area, and that free 
area be decreased, the pressure pro- 
duced will immediately rise, thus tend- 
ing at once to overcome the increased 
resistance. Therefore, if a certain maxi- 
mum pressure is known to be required, 
the fan may be so speeded as to give 
this at such times as the cond.tions de 
mand; while at other times, when less 
pressure or volume of air is required 
proper manipulation of the blast gate 
will economize power 
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A PORTABLE CORE OVEN. 

Many attempts have been made to 
design an economical and at the same 
time efficient portable core oven. Most 
cores are baked in heavy brick struc- 
tures which take up an unduly large 
amount of space, and which cannot be 
moved or shifted as development in 
the department requires more space 
and for changes in the general arrange- 
ment of the plant. 

One objection to some types of ov- 
ens is that they are not adapted for 





Fic. 1—Front View or PorTABLE CoRE 
OVEN 


drying long cores such as are made on 
core machines, as the clearance which 
must be left along the curved edge of 
the shelf reduces the area that can be 
covered with core plates The objec- 
tion to all ovens of the stationary shelf 
type is that the core plates have to be 
handled into and out of the oven 
through openings, which interfere with 
the draft or heat conditions and thus 
retard the baking of the cores in the 
oven 

Figs. 1 and 2 show two views of a 


drawer oven which is self-contained 
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and economical. It is equipped with 
four drawers, supported by rollers at 
the back and by pipe guides at the 
front. The drawers are removed from 
the oven by slipping a pair of handles 
into the pipes shown in the front, lift- 
ing them slightly and running them 
forward by means of the wheels on 
the inside at the back of the shelves, 
the action being much like that of a 
wheelbarrow. The shelves are _ self- 
sealing, in that when they are drawn 
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stationary types, as the space is all 
utilized to the greatest possible extent, 
there being no ducts or passages in 
which radiation takes place. 

The fact that the fronts of the doors 
drop down as shown permits the core 
ly. These 


plates to be taken out easi 
ovens can be distributed about the core 
department, thus minimizing the dis- 
tance the core makers have to walk 
to put their cores in the oven, and a 
rearrangement of the department can 
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Fic. 2—Sipe View oF PortTAsBLeE CorE Oven, SHOWING DRAWERS EXTENDED 


forward a plate closes the opening, so 
that the baking of the cores on the 
other shelves goes on without inter- 
ruption. The shelves are shown open 
in Fig. 1, and are drawn to different 
distances, so as to illustrate the vari- 
ety of cores which can be baked in an 
oven at one time. The large cores on 
the lower shelf are 7 inches in diame- 
ter. 

This oven was run for an entire day 
on one bucketful of fine coke or breeze, 
swept up in the coke bin. The con- 
sumption of fuel in an oven of this 
kind would naturally be less than the 


be effected very easily, as the portable 
oven is no more difficult to move than 
the core bench. 

In an experimental run the temper- 
ature was found to be 450 degrees in 
practically all parts of the oven, and 
this temperature was easily maintained 
the entire day on the amount of coke 
already referred to. 

One point in this oven to which es- 
pecial attention is directed is the pro- 
vision for supplementary shelves di- 
viding the main drawers into divisions. 
As shown, the two highest drawers are 


divided into three shelves each, the 
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next into two and the bottom one is 
arranged without any supplementary 
shelves. The facility with which these 
different divisiong can be put in will 
enable the operator to dry any size of 
cores readily. 

This device was designed by George 
H. Wadsworth, Cuyahoga Falls, who 
has applied for patent on the same, and 
is manufactured by the Falls Rivet & 
Machine Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O 


Want American Tools.—A _ rep 
from Consul-General B. H. Ridgel: 
at Barcelona states that the demand 
for high-class American machine 
in Spain is steadily increasing 
says: “Although there are no « 


tistics, it is likely tha 
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Ordered Plant Sold.—The Superior 


court of New Haven, Ci has « 
dered the pl nt of the N Wire 
Corporatior f that city, to be sold at 
auction Chis tion was taken in 1 


sponse to a petition by the receivers 


of the corporation, H. Stuart Hotch- 


kiss and Frederick B. Farnsworth, who 
represented that the sale would | t 

best solution of the financial difficul 
ties of the company. Bids are to b 
opened May 30 and are to be present- 
ed for the approval of the Superior 


court May 31. 


tional Metal Trades Association ! 
moved into a new suite of off if 
310-311 New England building. TI 


branch has been located at offices 307 
and 316 in the same building 
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THE WILSON BOLTLESS, LOCK- 
ING STEEL TIE. 

[he accompanying illustrations indicate 
the features of a new steel tie designed 
by Walter J. Wilson, of Homestead, 
Pa.. for which advantages are claimed, 

respects where 


other steel ties have been criticized. The 


particularly in_ thos 


design and various parts are patented, 
and as the tie and all its parts are of 


rolled steel of simple shape, permitting 
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Principles of Copper Smelting, by 
Edward Dyer Peters. New York. Hill 
Publishing Co. 6% x 9% inches. 569 
pages. Illustrated Cloth Supplied 
by Tue Iron Trave Review for $5.00 


[The author needs no introduction to 
the student of ypper smelting i for 
no other reason than his prev s book 
on “Modern Copper Smelting Phe 
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production of metallic copper from 


natt Che general industry of 
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which leads into a short historical 
sketch of the various types fixing in 
the mind of the reader the various 
propositions developed in the funda- 
mental principles presented. 

The properties of steam are thor- 
oughly dealt with, particularly with 
reference to its velocity under the 
variety of conditions imposed by the 
principles of turbine action, including 
resisted and unresisted flow, and the 
centrifugal effect of steam moving in 
a curved path. This is presented in 
the strictly mathematical form which 
is characteristic of the work, and 
which calls for the serious study of 
the class to whom it is offered. The 
types of turbines from a detailed me- 
chanical standpoint are clearly de- 
fined, showing the relation between the 
several designs and the action of the 
steam in each particular form of ma- 
chine so that the shape and location 
of nozzles and vanes are given a log- 
ical origin. This matter naturally pre- 
cedes a very valuable chapter on 
“Practical Turbines” wherein the au- 
thor makes plain the numerous pitfalls 
to be avoided in designing and re- 
views previous experiences that have 
resulted in failure. 

The efficiency of the turbine from a 
theoretical and practical standpoint is 
thoroughly dealt with. The influence 
of various forms of parts upon the 
efficiency and the different results ob- 
tainable with different types are 
worked out mathematically and illus- 
trated by arithmetical examples. The 
latter half of the book is devoted to a 
technical discussion of the construction 
and operation of turbines and is unu- 
sually complete both in theory and 
illustration. Valuable tables, diagrams 
and illustrations may be _ found 
throughout the text, and in the ap- 
pendix. 


The industrial department of the Rock 
Island-Frisco lines has issued a 160-page 
book called “Opportunities” which is 
calculated to be of great service to any 
manufacturer or business man in search 
of another location. This book con- 
tains a concise write-up of each town 
and city along the 13,500 miles of rail- 
road embraced in the Rock Island, Fris- 
co and Chicago & Eastern Illinois lines, 
and in parallel columns on the same page 
with the description of the community, 
is given a list of the existing openings 
for business houses, factories, mills and 
industries of all kinds. Any foundryman, 
iron-worker or manufacturer of machin- 
ery interested in changing his location 
can secure a copy by addressing M. 
Schulter, Industrial Commissioner, Rock 
Island-Frisco lines, St. Louis, Mo. 
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SOME COMMERCIAL FEATURES 
OF STRUCTURAL ENGI- 
NEERING.’ 





By Emit GERBER. 

The time-honored definition of engi- 
neering is “the art of directing the 
great sources of power in nature for 
the use and convenience of man.” In 
this age of commercialism in the 
United States, where the dollar is the 
chief aim of most men, a new defini- 
tion has been promulgated by an en- 
neer of ability and prominence, viz., 
“Engineering is the art of making a 
dollar earn the most interest.” 

The old definition is perhaps the 
more comprehensive and elegant, but 
the latter is a forceful expression of 
the times which demands recognition, 
and a combination of the two may not 
be amiss, viz., “Engineering is the art 
of directing the great sources of power 
in nature for the use and convenience 
of man in the most economical man- 
ner consistent with the object’ in 
view.” 

The design of monumental struc- 
tures and ornate buildings seldom falls 
to the engineer. But even in such 
structures the engineer is called upon, 
and rightly so, to make the plans for 
the prosaic but necessary backbone 
and ribs on which the more beautiful 
features depend for support and_sta- 
bility. 

The more general field of engineer- 
ing, however, lies in the homely but 
useful structures on which our every- 
day business, conveniences, necessities 
and pleasures depend; and on which 
beauty, not to say ornamentation, is of 
a secondary character. I do not wish 
to say that the engineer should have 
no regard for beauty, but to emphasize 
that the primary object of most en- 
gineering structures is utility; and it 
is to this phase I shall more particu 
larly confine my remarks; and to this 
phase also is the most applicable that 
portion of the definition of engineer- 
ing relating to economy and the art 
of making a dollar earn the most in- 
terest. When a new problem presents 
itself, therefore the first question 
should be: “Is the object sought 
worth the expenditure in a _ broad 
sense?” If it is a purely economical 
proposition, the question narrows’ to 
“Will it pay in dollars and cents.” 

Mere convenience is not a commer- 
cial reason for doing a thing unless by 
such convenience a dollar can _ be 
saved directly or indirectly. Many en- 
terprises have failed to pay because 
the designer spent much money on 
convenient things which made no re- 


1A paper read before the Engineers’ Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, March 5, 1907. 
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turn. It is sometimes even good en- 
gineering to make things inconvenient 
to guard against objectionable or ex- 
pensive practices. 

The general worth of the proposi- 
tion being established, the details of 
the design must be worked out, and in 
this detail the engineer finds his oppor- 
tunity to show his ability. Engineer- 
ing is a mass of detail and he who 
grasps detail in the most efficient way 
in his young days will be the man 
who can master the larger problems 
most ably.in more mature years. 

A careful study of precedents is es- 
sential in these days. “There is noth- 
ing new under the sun” is becoming 
more nearly true every day. I do not 
wish to detract from originality, but 
indifferent originality is more expen 
sive and less creditable than good imi- 
tation, and the success of the engineer 
is directly proportional to the success 
of his work and to the lowness of its 
cost. Neither should precedents be 
followed blindly, but the simplest and 
most direct means to the end should 
be sought and used. And _ simple 
things can often be learned from very 
humble sources 

I once had occasion to make some 
borings in ground submerged under 
fifty feet of water and to bring up sam- 
ples of the material encountered. 
Quick and approximate results were 
desired. It was easy to sink a pipe by 
means of a jet of water into the 
ground, but it was another matter to 
get the samples. The pipe had a re- 
ducer and nipple at the end and a 
valve, which could be removed easily 
while sinking and put in place when 
sampling was desired. One of the men 
suggested the use of a large marble 
which could be dropped down the pipe 
when the proper depth had _ been 
reached and removed with the sample 
when the pipe was withdrawn. The en- 
tire stock of suitable marbles in the 
little town was brought that night for 
one cent each, and for a week a single 
marble did the work admirably. 

The conditions to be met must be 
carefully weighed, and while we 
should provide for all reasonable con- 
tingencies, it is often better engineer- 
ing to neglect trivial things which may 
be possible, but either not probable, or 
not troublesome, and let time take care 
of them, than to spend a lot of money 
in guarding against them in advance 

I have in mind a bridge in which an 
approach span was founded at. the 
bank end on a block of concrete 
placed on top of a newly made em- 
bankment fifty feet high. The bank 
of course settled, very rapidly at first 
and less so as time went on. In the 
fifteenth year of its existence, this span 
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settled one inch at the bank end against 
several feet the first year. The en- 
gineer in charge in this fifteenth year 
criticized his predecessors’ design of 
the foundation, saying it should have 
been carried to rock, which was about 
120 feet below the rail, so that this 
settlement of one inch might have 
been avoided. The cost of such a sol- 
id foundation would have _ reached 
$100,000, if not more, whereas the ex- 
isting foundation plus maintenance for 
the fifteen years was only a small part 
of that sum. Furthermore, the yield- 
ing of the foundation with the settle- 
ment of the bank made the approach 
span a self-adjusting incline requiring 
infrequent attention, while the _ solid 
foundation would have had no such 
elasticity and would have _ required 
daily attention to keep the track sup- 
ported as the bank settled. 

It is perfectly proper to design each 
floor of a high building for a maxi- 
mum load, but it would be a waste of 
money to design the lower story col- 
umns for the sum of all these heavy 
loads. 

Allowances for the Future. 

Reasonable allowances should be 
made for future developments, but we 
are seldom justified in looking ahead 
more than twenty or thirty years, for 
changes come so rapidly that the uses 
for which a structure is erected today 
may demand entirely different accom- 
modations in a generation. Few of the 
iron bridges have served for thirty 
years, and some notable early steel 
bridges have been renewed in a little 
over twenty years. These bridges as 
a rule did not wegr or rust out, but 
the loading increased with such mar- 
velous rapidity that they could not 
safely sustain the heavier loads to 
which they were liable to be subjected. 
Steel frame office buildings date back 
scarcely a quarter of a century, yet 
some of them are being taken down 
to make room for higher or more con- 
venient structures. As for mill build- 
ings, the duration is still more uncer- 
tain, though the life of either might 
have been indefinite under original 
conditions 

Many of our great, magnificent rail- 
roads could not have been built when 
they were, and the new country would 
have been undeveloped for many more 
years, had the designing engineer spent 
any money not absolutely necessary 
for immediate uses. As it was, capital 
required abundance of faith, when it 
was invested, in building as cheaply as 
possible the pioneer railroads of the 
great West, which paid no dividends 
for years but are now yielding a rich 
harvest. And who will say that be- 
cause a community has not enough 
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money to build a_ bridge to carry 
100 pounds to the square foot, it 
must continue to ford the stream 
rather than build a 60-pound bridge 
which it could pay for. 

We can afford to pay 50 per cent 
more for a structure that will last just 
thirty years than we can for two struc- 
tures that will last just 15 years each; 
$1,000 saved on a structure is worth, 
at five per cent interest $4,320 towards 
renewals in thirty ‘years. 

In work involving articles of well- 
established lines of manufacture, or 
the use of equally tried processes, it is 
always advantageous to consult freely 
with the manufacturer’s or contractor’s 
engineers. Such men have probably 
encountered the problem to be solved, 
in some form or other, many times to 
our one, and know its difficulties, weak- 
nesses and anomalies, and have elim- 
inated many fallacies that look good 
to the eye but are large illusions. They 
know also what their machinery can 
do well and cheaply, and what it can- 
not do at all, and details which have 
been worked out by them may at 
times look peculiar, but be the essence 
of economy and utility. These men 
may have hobbies of their own anc 
may sometimes figure a little close, 
but they are sure to have eliminated 
the bad for their own good, and a com- 
parison of the experience of several 
such men along similar lines will en- 
able one readily to winnow the grain 
from the chaff. . 

Advantage of Standard Designs. 

Some years ago the English army 
required a bridge in Egypt across the 
Niles at Atbara. The home engineers, 
accustomed to special designs for each 
case, evens down to making special 
rolled sections when fancy suggested, 
did not promise the bridge at an 
early enough date and American com- 
petition was invited, on American 
plans and methods, using sections 
which were quickly obtainable; the 
only stipulations being the loads to be 
carried, quality and stresses of mate- 
rial, and time of delivery. The Am- 
erican contractor built six or seven 
140-foot railroad spans within two 
months, while it would have taken the 
English nearly a year. The bridge was 
erected in relatively equally short time 
by methods familiar enough to the 
contractor but unusual to the English 
engineers. 

When the detail plans and specifica- 
tions are being made, the best work 
that the occasion requires should be 
called for, but care should be exer- 
cised to eliminate the unnecessary and 
notional both in material and work- 
manship. 

At one time American manufactur- 
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ers were able to sell locomotives to 
England for use there for less money 
than the home factories could. On 
examination, it developed that it was 
not altogether because the American 
could produce metal and workmanship 
cheaper, but also because he omitted 
much needless work such as finishing 
surfaces which were just as_ service- 
able in the rough and painted, thereby 
not only reducing first cost but also 
maintenance charges. 

The cost of steel bridges to carry 
the same load over the same length 
of span varies widely according to the 
ideas of different designers, while the 
service and life of the structure is the 
same. Even when such spans weigh 
the same, there is often a great dif- 
ference in cost due to the relative 
degree of refinement on workmanship 
and material required, without ade- 
quate return for. the higher cost. 

The elimination of non-essentials is 
not only a saving of money in first cost, 
but it usually saves time in comple- 
tion of work and it is needless to elab- 
orate on the saying that “time is 
money.” 

The requirements for a_ railroad 
bridge are of a higher order than 
those for an ordinary highway bridge, 
and office buildings and mill buildings 
are each in a class by themselves and 
differ from bridges, and it is not good 
business to attempt to make all classes 
of work to one specification. 

The specifications for structural steel 
presented today are pretty much alike 
and conform to what the mills can 
produce readily and regularly, but oc- 
casionally some one asks for. some spe- 
cial requirement for ordinary uses, and 
while ultimately he may get what he 
asks for at no higher price, he usually 
has to wait much longer than for 
standard material. If steel is rolled 
and does not meet the special require- 
ments, but is of standard quality, there 
are plenty of people who will take it 
at once and the replacement consumes 
weeks of valuable time. Meantime the 
interest charges on the money already 
invested run up. 

Design of Details. 

In the design of the details of struc- 
tures, there is as yet no such uniform- 
ity as in material. The general plan 
or layout must, of course, fit the prob- 
lem, but the details could be much im- 
proved in the line of uniformity and in 
making as much duplication of parts 
Bridges slightly skewed 
cost more than square ones of a length 


as possible 


equal to the gross length of skew 
spans, and trapezoidal buildings can 
genrally be so divided that most of 
the connections are at right angles 


and that there are many pieces alike. 
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Pieces that are alike should be marked 
alike, so that the commonest laborer 
can get with the least labor the piece 
that is required next. Office conveni- 
ence in more readily checking pieces 
with different marks should not over- 
rule the greater simplicity in all subse- 
quent operations of common marking 
The use of numerous sections in one 
structure is a frequent objection. The 
assumptions for calculations determin- 
ing sizes are not so exact that we can 
not deviate a little when it comes to a 
question of which of two similar sec- 
tions to use, as for instance a heavy 
twelve-inch beam or a light fifteen. 
The more numerous the sections the 
longer it takes to get the material, for 
the mills roll each section only at con- 
siderable intervals and carry very lit- 
tle stock material. Odd sections should 
be specially avoided, as the _ interval 
between rollings is greater, and to 
know what is odd one must keep in 
close touch with mill practice 

The above is particularly applicable 
to minor fittings, such as brackets and 
shelf angles, stiffeners and the like, the 
size of which depends less on stress 
requirements than on other practical 
considerations. 

Calculation of Rivets and Pins. 

The calculations of rivets and pins 
are based on eminently safe _ theory, 
but it can hardly be called’ correct 
theory except so far as it is safe 
When, therefore, connections of six o1 
more rivets differ from each other the- 
oretically by one rivet, or say 15 per 
cent, we need not hesitate to make 
them alike. Floor beams have _ been 
known in railroad service to have 
flange rivets spaced 15 inches centers 
throughout their whole length and not 
fail. These floor beams were improved 
by adding twice the original number of 
rivets, thus making 5-inch _ spaces, 
which was theoretically not enough, 
but the engineer argued correctly that 
if 15-inch spacing did the work 5-inch 
spacing surely would. There have been 
other floor beams, I-beams with cover 
plates, doing good service with no ri 
ets connecting cover plates and beams 
between stringer bearings, which, of 
course, is theoretically correct 

Similar reasoning can be applied to 
diameters of pins. In two important 
bridges the pins, figured by standard 
rules for bending, were subjected to 
fiber stresses as high as 250,000 pounds 
per square inch and yet were perfectly 
straight and sound 

I do not advocate changing pin and 
rivet theories, but merely wish to point 
out that some latitude is permissable. 

Duplication of parts saves both 
time and money directly, and it pays 
well to have the draftsman study these 
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matters carefully and thereby save the 
time of many men in shop and field. 

Close fits and fine finishes, where 
not required for direct service or ap- 
pearance in conspicuous places, are ex- 
pensive and to be avoided. There is 
nothing more annoying to the erector 
than tight fits in field joints, requiring 


heavy hammering to get them togeth 


Specifications. 

The making of specifications by the 
assistance of scissors is not uncom 
mon, and has some commendable fea- 
tures, but it should be done intelli 
gently and a waste basket should be 
at hand as well as a glue pot. Re- 
sults should be aimed at rather than 
processes, unless it is important to 
eliminate known bad practices. It is 
better to say in such cases what shall 
not be done rather than what shall be, 
as the contractor may have ideas of 
methods that are superior. 

A prominent engineer once gave the 
two objects of specifications to be, to 
describe the results desired, and _ to 
keep the contractor from wasting time 
on trying to make cheap but doubtful 
material and methods fill the require- 
ments Specifications should cover 
every point of importance clearly, but 
they should be as concise as possible 
It would hardly seem necessary to say 
that cement shall be delivered at the 
site in manila paper bags containing 
about 80 pounds each and tied with 
~} 


hgmp strings, when such a _ proceed- 


ing 1s common practice and wholly im- 


material. 

When the contract for work has 
been let, the end is not yet. The work 
must be made to plans and specifica- 


tions and requires the éternal vigi 


lance of the inspector It has been 
said that no contractor can be trusted 
to do an honest piece of work. As I 
am in the service of a contracting cor 
poration, it is of no avail for me to 
irguy th point except, that while 


honorable contractors and it is my ex 
pt rience that confidence begets cont 
dence, while suspici m creates antag 
onism and trouble 

Engineer and Contractor. 

It may be pertinent to point out 
few features of the relations between 
the engineer and _ contractor. Th 
contract specifies what each party is 
to do, and though the engineer is usu 
ally made the arbitrator of all disputes 
and the contract gives him many arbi 
trary rights, this does not warrant him 
in exacting anything not distinctly 
agreed upon or reasonably implied, or 
in making changes without corres- 


ponding consideration to the contrac- 


tor in money or time 
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To the credit of most engineers it 
must be said that they are fair-minded, 
and if they will put themselves in the 
contractor’s ‘place and be fair, they are 
pretty sure to get a square deal 

Inspectors. 

To come back to the inspector, who 
deserves much consideration for thi 
trying position he is in. He should 1 
a man of experience, though fri 
quently he has just graduated from 
college and knows about what all of 


us did at that stage of our career An 


experienced inspector should be given 
pl Tt" of discr tion is to ] Ww 
he enforces his specincations A wil 


ful violation, of course, cannot be tol 


erated, but mistakes are made under 
the utmost vigilance and there will be 
accidental defects in material, and 


some remedy must be applied to get 
over the difficulty. If the inspector is 


really interested in getting-his work 


g 
done right and promptly, he wil 
sist the contractor in devising th 
least expensive way out of the di 
culty and still secure for his employe: 
substantially what he pays for. A good 
inspector is a help to a contractor as 
well as to his employer and the:men 
will point out errors to him so they 
may remedy them as he wishes r 
than conceal them 
is allowed no discretion and must live up 


to the letter of his specifications 


matter how trivial the departure, t! 

is sure to be trouble extra exp Ss 

and delay The owner is entitled t 

his pound of flesh, but he should not 


shed unnecessary blood in getting it 
ecisions should _ be 


yrompt, many references to headquar 
. l 


The inspector's d 
ters delays the work to the detriment 
of both contractor and owner,and such 
references gradually undermine the 


standing of the inspector. As the right is 


reserved that the inspector m be pre 
‘ , 
ent in I part of the works at an tin 
t becomes his duty to be present at 
TY ope if nN he de sires to S be 
( r} or te t] t the work n ’ ‘ 
delaved o1 t of ’ nee 
Much stress is put on tight rivet 
, ‘ 
miu t t some inspectors vO ibout 
wit piece of metal in one hand 
hamme in tl other t détect t 
lig t iby] ham r y ‘ 
iw? cs p SS ] T i g 
rivet till 5 se if me to pre 
suspicion of looseness It can | 
| , = f | , : 
wn that tew rivets ot a! noth ev 
completely fill a hole, and such rivets 
n be hammered loose by a little p 
sistet The ve theor t proport 
ng rivet issumes that the e loos 
Tor t} re y ] TOT } 7 u t 
hear, t full extent of which « 
come on them till the pi . +t | ’ 
- - " 1 . . 1; ] 
together*are so loose that they can § 
on each other Ihe real work of rivet 


is to hold pieces together so tight 
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the friction between them is enough to 
make them act as a unit. 

Le rivets are not advocated, but 
Ww 1 rivet is so tight that looseness 
cannot be detected by sound or the bare 
finger with one or two taps, it is tight 
enough for all practical purposes wherev- 
er it mav be located 


Change of Details. 


\ source of expense and delay which 
is seldom considered is the changing of 
plans in minor details while the work is 
in progress. Changes, no matter how 


small, are always expensive in money and 


time, and they lead to those extremely 


objectionable bills of extras which the 
‘ ractor usually makes too large for 
the owner but not large enough for him- 
self. All changes, even if trivial, should 
be specified in writing in this way 
m of them will be found unneces- 
Sar Large changes, of course, from 
t] magnitude, force attention on them- 
selves and are properly considered 
TT entire cost of anv structur is not 
ilways what the owner pays for it, but 
what has been spent on it altogether, for 
1 terial. labor nd nterest charges on 
capital investment, which brings no 
revenue during « tructior The latter 
is seldom figured The owner should 
linarily 1 ll these charges, together 
WW 1, Lp ‘ ‘ +1 contract = hit 
ymetimes ] ( tractor unwillingly 
contribut hare of the cost and gets 
no pt So f this loss his own 
fault, he bears it brave ; he can 
but if it w ( t the character 
f the w to u il exactions 
g its eX tion, he will tell his 
\ se language the next 
time he S ¢ similar work for the 
S engineer by the figures of his ter 
der His estimate is based on a num 
ber of elements of which cost of material 
and average cost f labor for similar 
worl reasonabl certal elements, 
\ le g ral f ne l, labor, sh p and 
‘ { ditior and the _ personal 
| t ] f the cl re ar 
\ les \ Ait p eae , byest 
‘ 1 las } 
In the | I every { fair 
| for what he get 1 if an en 
f 
Q r, in king f prop s on work 
‘ . kn executed 1 
{ , . bid from his last 
cont 1] P engi r 
ly 1 < | self 
ti having { gnized 
‘ P 1 < ; _ 61 pt 4 
cre lif t eT ‘ ? " } i + 
t + cont d } ' s evel 

9 etiinete ' | son the 

1 4 , 1 f | = 
frequent! ) what rrent 
prices ar d exp to get them 
f he de ! ] ] nd finds 
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the 


re- 


If newspaper reports are 
Panama Canal 
quired the 


capital by 


correct, 


proposed contract 


investment of considerable 


} 


contractors, which the gov 


ernment could itself furnish much cheap 
with- 


er and hence the c 


drawn 


ntract was 

pay the 
e or not in the Pana 
immaterial; it 


rather than price. 


Whether this is tru 


ma canal c: illus 


ise is 


trates, however, that requirements may 


easily be made of contractors, against 


which the latter must protect themselves, 


which the purchaser has to pay for ulti 
mately without getting much in return 
Penalty clauses and guarantees are fri 
quently of this boomerang variety. A 
case in point is the following: 

The government let a piece of work 


and stip er i en per cent ol! 
purchase price should be retained for 
ten year s a guarantee for the dur 
bility of the work for that period. Th 
contractor figured his cost plus a fair 
profit, then added the amount to be re 
tained and this sum constituted his bid 
He executed the w rk, made | pt fit 
out of current payments, and at the end 
ot ten years < llected his guarant { nd 
with interest as an extra profit 
The wl ] subject was admir ] C 
1 brief letter by the chief e1 
git r of an imy tant railroad wl 
1: “We want good bridges as a 
ne and c t want to pay a cent 1 
tl they are worth nd if ther 
nvthineg rec ts that 14 
to the cost without producing corr 
sponding value, please point it out to us 
()thicere , m | g fT ’ les +1 
same line, although the question is not 
so concisely put nd still there 1 . 
mastered the problem and are getting 
good work, in quick time at minimum 
cost 
What has bes said mav be criticised 
art mmendation t ept medio 
rit engineering structures and loos 
ness in busine methods It is not s 
penta’ tut vast te noint out som 
f the things that 1 to be paid for 
the long 1 which a frequent] 
not worth wv e 4) cost Tl fund 
mental prt = f all- business ’ 
n sene 1 the engineer wil 1 
plenty of tl 4 ’ ta the com 
1 l 1 f | probl well as 
the tech l le, will | vy where to 
1 . thy ] } twee . wl ‘ \ «+t 
| ge f nd what not 1 will 1 
le to direct the « » ances of memes 
nature for the e and , f 
1 +] n ; P ] : 
‘ . all +} } P - 
The work of excavating for the ex 


icka- 
Pa., 


yps of the I 
Railroad Co., at 


tensive machine sh: 


wanna Scranton, 


has been begun 
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COKE CONSTRUCTION. 


Walker Refractories 


urg, in the past few months 
has secured contracts involving millions 
of silica, clay and quartzite brick for 
coke oven construction in the Connells- 
ville and adjacent regions. The brick 


company will shortly complete its ship 
ments to the Grindstone No. 3 works of 
the Pittsburg Coal Co., consisting of 252 
ovens, and will then begin on the new 
350-oven plant of this company at the 
Grindstene No, 4 at Row’'s run. Several 
brick go the 
oven plant at Ernest, Indiana county, 
Pa., for the Jefferson & Clearfield Coal 
& Iron Co., and for repair construction 
to the several plants of the affiliated 
Rochester & Pittsburg Coal & Iron Co 
The Ellsworth Coal Co. of the Lacka 
wanna Steel Co. is using MHarbison- 
Walker brick in the 250 ovens and flues 
at Ellsworth, Pa. The Re- 
& Steel Co. is erecting 95 
additional ovens at Republic, Pa., of this 
the Champion-Connellsville 
Coke Co. is building 40 ovens at Browns 
ville, Pa. and the Georges’ Creek Coal 
& Iron Co. of Underwood, W. Va., 25 
ovens. The La Belle Iron. Works will 
brick in the block of modified 


ovens it is building at Steuben 


million will to 
278 


soon new 


it is building 
public Iron 


use these 
beehive 
Among the noteworthy contracts 
coke-oven brick 
the Daw 
Mexico, a 


Pennsylvania-made 
for 
New 


one recently 
m Fuel Co., 


completed 


Dawson 


I 
’ 


1} sidiary to the Cr pper Queen Consol! 
dated Mining Co., of that city. This 
covered 400 ovens and flues, the brick 


for which was shipped from the Layton, 
Pa., plant of the refractories 
In the two ye of new construction 
ending fall, the Harbison-Walker 
people will have shipped from its ‘Penn- 
the brick for 
5,000 ovens, covering the requirements of 

for the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., Washington Coal & Coke Co., Cas 
ide Coal & Coke Co., Shenango 
nace Co., Hostetter-Connellsville 
, Vinton-Colliery Co., West Virginia 
Coal Co., Midland Steel Co., Connells 
ville Basin Works of the Central 

“oke C 


of others. 


company 
irs 
this 
close to 


sylvania works 


new ovens 
Fur 
Coke 


Iron 
o., Century 


From 


ts works in Ohio and Kentucky in the 
vicinit f Portsmouth a very large num 
ber f ovens have been shipped to the 
southern West Vi and Wise county 

Is d at present several large con 
t ts are on hand This strong demand 
f nstruction. material clearly indicates 
t! growth of the ke industry in the 

rl Sharon Foundry Co., of Sharon, 


Pa., has abandoned its iron department 
will devote itself to the 
steel 
for sale 


and hereafter 


castings The 


manufacture of 


iron equipment is 
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NEW PROCESS 


In Canadian Steel Mill Ready to Op- 
erate—Industrial News. 


(Special Correspondence.) 


Toronto, Canada, May 9.—The two 
15-ton Bessemer converters, which have 
been under construction at the plant of 
the Dominion Iron & Steel Co., Sydney, 
N. S., are complete, and are undergoing 
a preliminary trial. They will be in 
regular operation in the course. of a few 
days. The method is what is known as 
the duplex process, which is stated to 
be in operation in only one other plant 
in America, that of the Tennessee Coal 
Iron & Railroad Co. By this system the 
steel has to pass through the open hearth 
furnaces as well as the Bessemer con- 
verters in the course of its manufacture. 
The great advantage claimed from the 
new plant is the rapidity of the process, 
it only requiring five hours to turn out 
the finished product as compared with 
double the time involved by the entire 
open-hearth process. 

Vice President D. D. Mann, of the 
Canadian Northern railway, announces 
that plans for the mew shops at Fort 
Rouge, near Winnipeg, have been ap- 
proved and work commenced. The ma- 
chine and directing shop will be 160 by 
600 feet. This building and the round- 
house with 39 stalls, power house, black- 
smith shop and foundry, are to be com- 
pleted this year if possible, and a num- 
ber of other buildings are included in 
the plans. Mr. Mann has _ furnished 
the Winnipeg board of trade with a re- 
port on the motive power of the com- 
pany, respecting the inadequacy of 
which there has been much complaint. 
The’ company has 167 locomotives on 
lines west of Port Arthur of which 142 
are in active service. Nine second-hand 
locomotives have been purchased for im- 
mediate delivery. The company has on 
order 140 locomotives for delivery this 
year and during the early months of 
1908; 55 from the Canadian Locomotive 
Co., Kingston; 45 from the Locomotive 
& Machine Works, Montreal; and 40 
from the Canada Foundry, Toronto. 
The stock of cars now on hand includes 
5,200 box cars, 1,471 flat cars, 160 stock 
cats, 54 refrigerator cars, and 99 day 
passenger coaches. 


Will Begin Construction. 


Construction operations have been 


" greatly delayed by the late opening of 


spring and transportation difficulties, but 
active work on railroad contracts will 
shortly begin. J. J. Lyons, the engi- 
neer in charge of the construction of 
the section of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
between Grand Falls. N. B., and the 
Quebec boundary, states that work will 
commence early in May. Edmundston, 
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N. B., will be the headquarters. O. O. 
Winter, general superintendent of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, states’ that work 
will be in progress on all the company’s 
western lines next week. Men and 
supplies have for some time been col- 
lected at various points in readiness for 
a start. Two hundred miles of the 
line from Fort William west are ready 
for the steel, and the section between 
Fort William and Superior Junction is 
also graded. Contracts have been let for 
several big bridges on the latter section. 
A considerable section of the contract 
from Portage la Prairie west is com- 
pleted. 

The plans of the Canadian Northern 
Railway Co. for extensive construction 
in the west have been blocked by the 
action of parliament, which has thrown 
out the clause of a bill authorizing the 
construction by the company of 2,600 ad- 
ditional miles of road in Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia, includ- 
ing the proposed extension of the line 
from Edmondton to the Pacific coast 
The western members were opposed to 
giving the Canadian Northern any fur 
ther powers of extension until it had 
shown itself able to adequately equip 
and operate existing lines, its failure to 
do so for some months having entailed 
much loss and hardship. 

The Imperial Steel & Wire Co., Col 
lingwood, Ont., has made arrangements 
for the erection of a large branch fac- 
tory at Fort William, Ont., to mect the 
demands of their rapidly growing west 
ern trade. It will have a capacity of 
100 tons daily and will manufacture only 
the coarser wires. Work will be begun 
in June. 

The labor situation is very uncertain 
and threatening, -strikes have occurred 
in several trades while others are for 
mulating demands for more pay. Trou 
ble between the jobbing foundries and 
the iron molders has been averted by a 
settlement conceding a 9-hour day and 
granting an increase of wages. Molders 
will receive a minimum of $2.90 and 
core-makers of $2.65. This does not 
apply to the larger shops, where 10 
hours is the rule. Sheet metal workers 
and structural iron workers are threat- 
ening to strike if demands are not con- 
ceded. 

The Concrete Engineering & Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Toronto, is char- 
tered to do all kinds of concrete and 
steel and iron work with $40,000 capital. 
John V. Gray, Arthur F. Wells and 
Robt. D. Moorhead are provisional di- 
rectors. 


The National Tube Co. has ordered 
some all-steel cars of 4,000 pounds ca- 
pacity from the Youngstown Car & 
Mfg. Co. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 


For American Farm Machinery Dis- 
cussed by Consuls. 

Writing on the opportunity for the sale 
of American farm machinery in France, 
Consul-General R. P. Skinner of Mar- 
seille states that if the implement trade 
is to be greatly extended, the American 
firms who do not at present possess any 
French trade must create selling agen- 
cies as reliable and important as the con- 
cerns now acting as such, and this can 
scarcely be done by correspondence. “If 
certain unrepresented American manu- 
facturers producing other forms of agri- 
cultural implements would combine in 
the organization of an American agency 
for the importation and direct sale to 
the consumer of their own machines,” 
says Consul Skinner, “the capital re- 
quired would not impose a very great 
burden upon the constituent members of 
such a combination, and would enable 
them to reach the French farmer with 
an effectiveness entirely beyond their 
grasp in the actual state of this business.” 
Consul H. W. Harris of Mannheim re- 
ports that in recent years -grain drills 
have come into rapid use in Germany 
and have largely superseded hand sow- 
ing of grain, but that this trade is quite 
fully looked after by German factories, 
though in former years and perhaps now, 
some American drills are sold. Con- 
sul-General W. F. Wright of Bavaria 
says that it is possible that American 
goods might find sale if their introduc- 
tion was energetically pushed by sales- 
men familiar with the language, customs 
and business conditions and competent 
to fully demonstrate the superior.ty of 
the American implements. From Switz- 
erland, Consul George Gifford of Basel 
reports there is an opportunity to estab- 
lish a moderate business in agricultural 
machinery in that part of Switzerland 
and in the contiguous regions of Baden 
and Alsace in Germany. He states, how 
ever, that it is mecessary for American 
representatives to personally demon- 
strate the merits of the machines. Con- 
sul C. N. Daniels of Sheffield believes it 
would be exceedingly difficult for a new 
machine, and particularly an American 
one, to push out the home product and 
take its place there, as the English 
farmer is thoroughly conservative and 
slow to change his methods and tools 
Consul H. S. Culver of Cork says that 
he has found that American agricultural 
implements are used to a limited extent 
in the south of Ireland. Consul-General 
L. M. Iddings of Cairo advises that there 
is a. reasonable demand in Egypt for 
farm implements, pumps, contractor's 
tools and similar articles. 
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STEEL CASTING INDUSTRY 
Annual Production Shows a Marvel- 
ous Increase—New Plants. 


O BRANCH of the foundry indus- 
has experienced a_ greater 
growth in the last than the 
manufacture of steel castings, and not- 


try 
decade 


withstanding the marked development 
in the past few years, the number of 
and under construc- 


plants projected 


tion foreshadows expansion unparal- 
leled in the history of the trade. 

This the 
substitution of steel castings for gray 


although 


growth is largely due to 


iron and forged _ sections, 
heavy inroads have been made on car 
bolsters freight service formerly 
built from structural shapes. The 
processes of manufacture, particularly 
the 
undergone 


for 


open-hearth, have 
the 
past five years, and many of the difh- 
that 
have been-overcome 
this 
recent 


converter and 


wonderful changes in 


culties beset. earlier operations 
The heavy losses 
until a 


been 


practice 
date 


associated with 


comparatively have 
reduced to the minimum and the sell- 
ing price of the product has declined 
proportionately. The heavier sections 
are now being sold almost on a par 
with gray iron, while lighter castings 


are offered at only a slight advance. 


The successful adaptation of the 
green sand mold has been a potent 
factor in the forward movement of 


this industry, having entirely elimi- 
nated the expense of drying in ovens 
with its attendant danger of breaking 
down the molds by repeated handling. 
The perfection of the basic process has 


likewise contributed to this cost reduc- 


tion, but while big gains have been 
made in the output of furnaces with 
basic linings, the production of acid 


castings still leads by a wide margin. 
In the west, notably the St. Louis dis- 
trict, the basic process has reached its 
highest state of efficiency, while in the 
east the acid process is still in its as- 
cendancy. Out of a total of 407,403 
tons of acid castings made in the Unit 
ed States in 1906, the New 
New York, New Jersey 
Pennsylvania, produced 326,935 
On states 
tributed only 62,573 tons of the -basic 


England 
states, and 
tons 
the other hand, these con 


output last year, which amounted to 
305,754 tons. 

The accessibility of the basic irons 
of the south has largely influenced the 
development of the basic steel casting 
the 


manufacturers in 


southwest, 
whereas the the 
have an abundant supply of low phos 
During the 


industry in west and 


east 


phorus and Bessemer iron. 
past year the production of low phos 


phorus iron has, however, been insufh- 
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cient for the requirements of seaboard 
plants and large purchases have been 
This 
iron has also been used to a limited ex- 


made from foreign operators 
tent by foundries in the Milwaukee and 
St. Louis districts, but in view of the 
long haul, shipments to this section, 
except to tide 


both unprofitable and impractical. 


over emergencies, are 

Eastern foundries are advantageous- 
ly located for an adequate supply of 
scrap for the acid process, while this 
situation is reversed in the west. Many 
railroads have recently ceased specify- 
ing the process by which steel castings 
are to be made, which has in no small 
measure aided western manufacturers. 

The annual output of basic castings 
in the St. 
total of 150,000 tons, only three works 
contributing. The foundry 
by the Scullin-Gallagher Iron & Steel 
Co. is the largest plant of its kind in 
the 
eight open-hearth furnaces, 


Louis district now reaches a 


operated 


world. Its equipment consists of 


and two 


converters. The other two foundries 
in this section are operated by the 
Commonwealth Steel Co. and _ the 


American Steel Foundries. 

Within six years the production of 
steel castings has increased over 500,- 
000 tons. In 1900 the total 
open-hearth and 


output of 
Bessemer, crucible 
castings amounted to only 192,803 tons, 
as compared with 713,157 tons of basic 
and acid castings alone in 1906 

The growth of the industry in the 


last nine years is best shown by the 

following figures 
1898.... 131,937 
1899 181,112 
1900 _192,803 
1901 .317,570 
1902 390,935 
1903 430,265 
1904... 330,211 
Sew éone 560,767 


1906. . -713,157 


Although figures are not available, 
the output of crucible castings in 1906 
will be within 7,000 tons. The manu- 
facture of castings by this process has 
also shown a slight increase from year 
to year. The production of converter 
steel castings in 1905 was 22,103 tons 
The 


estimate for 1906 is well above 25,000 


as compared with 6,764 in 1901. 


tons 

The production of basic and acid 
castings in 1906 was by far the largest 
in the history of the trade. Of the 


total production in that year, 407,403 
tons, or over 57.10 per cent, were made 
by the acid process and 305,754 tons 
or almost 42.9 per cent, were made by 
the basic. As 1905, 
when 320,381 tons of 
made by the acid process, the increase 
in 1906 by this 87,022 


By the basic process the increase 


compared with 


castings were 
practice was 


tons. 


was 99,595 the production in 
1905 having amounted to 206,159 tons. 

The following table gives the pro- 
open-hearth steel castings 
by both the basic and acid processes 


in 1906, by states, in gross tons: 


tons, 


duction of 





: Basic Acid Total Gross 
States. Castings. Castings. Tons. 
New England, New 
York and New Jer 
et <4 ten cuenhbean 38,533 50,977 89,510 
Pennsylvania ...... 24,040 275,958 299,998 
Illinois, Ohio and 
other states ..... 243,181 80,468 323,649 
BOOM cccsswctsee 407,403 713,157 
The plants completed during the 


year, under construction, and project- 
ed, are given below: 


Open-Hearth Steel Foundries Recently 

Erected. 

National Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. One 
20-ton furnace 

sucyrus Steel Casting Co., Bucyrus, 
O., one 20-ton furnace. 

Scullin-Gallagher Iron & Steel Co., 
20-ton furnace. The 
complete equipment of this plant now 
consists of eight furnaces of the open- 


St. Louis, one 


hearth type. 

Atha Steel Casting Co., Newark, N. 
J., three 20-ton furnaces. 

The Steel Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 


one 20-ton basic and one 12-ton acid 
furnace. 
Shull Steel Casting & Mfg. Co., 


Canton, O., one 10-ton furnace. 
Federal Steel Foundry Co., Chester, 

Pa., one 25-ton furnace, daily capacity, 

75 tons. 

Menominee, Mich., 
furnace, daily ca- 


Prescott Co., 
open-hearth 
pacity, 50 tons. 
Open-Hearth Steel Casting Plants Un- 
der Construction. 
Washburn Co., Minneapolis, one 20- 
ton basic and one 15-ton acid furnace. 
Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., 
one 10-ton furnace 
Ohio Steel Foundry Co., Lima, O., 
10-ton furnace. 
Steel Casting Co., 
Canada, one 10-ton furnace. 


basic 


one 


Jest Montreal, 


Converter Steel Casting Plants Recently 


Erected 
Scullin-Gallagher Iron & Steel Co., 
St. Louis, two converters. 
Velte Foundry & Machine Co., 
Pittsburg, one converter 
West Steel & Iron Casting Co., 


Cleveland, and the in- 
stallation of the second is being con- 
sidered 

Reading Steel Casting Co., Reading, 


Pa., two 


one converter, 


converters. 


Converter Steel Plants Under Construc- 
tion 

Curtis & Co. Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
two converters 


Bonny-Floyd Co., Columbus, O., one 


converter 
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Link-Belt Co., Chicago, one con- 
verter. 

Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls, 
Pa., one converter. 

Crucible Steel Casting Plants Recently 
Completed. 

Chicago Steel Foundry Co., Chicago. 

E. G. Rippel Steel Foundry, Buffalo, 
three crucible oil furnaces. The instal- 
lation of two additional furnaces is be- 
ing considered. 

Crucible Steel Casting Plants Under 
Construction. 

Lebanon Stee! Casting Co., Lebanon, 
Pa. 

Keystone Steel Casting Co., Ches- 
ter, Pa. Castings by the crucible steel 
and McHaffie steel processes. 

Steel Casting Plants Projected. 

Armor Steel & Foundry Co., Chi- 
cago, new plant to be built at Joliet, Ill. 

Levalley Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee Steel Foundry Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

The Christy Steel Co., Akron, O., 
will manufacture crucible steel and 
nickel steel castings for automobile 
and machine parts. 

The Michigan Crucible Steel Cast- 
ings Co., Detroit, will manufacture 
crucible castings for automobiles. 

Bessemer Steel Casting Co., Besse- 
mer, Ala., will manufacture basic open- 
hearth steel castings by the Hawkins- 
Key process. This plant is to have a 
capacity of 75 to 100 tons daily. 

A new company is being organized 
by Francis M. McGinty, Alliance, O., 
to manufacture open-hearth steel cast- 
ings, the equipment to consist of one 
20-ton open-hearth furnace. 

C. W. G. Everhart, president of the 
Challoner Foundry Co., Oshkosh, Wis., 
is planning the erection of a steel cast- 
ing plant in that city to supply the re- 
quirements of the Challoner Co. 


Exports Exceed Imports.—In the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1906, United 
States exported to France and Ger- 
many iron and steel manufactured 
products of the value of $3,341,407 and 
$7,602,332 respectively, according to the 
bulletin issued in tabulated form by the 
government Bureau of Statistics. Dur- 
ing the same period iron and steel 
manufactured products of the valuation 
of $620,107 and $6,311,326 respectively 
were received by the United States as 
imports from France and Germany. 

The Cambria Steel Co. is pushing 
work on its new furnace, No. 8, near 
Johnstown, Pa., and it is expected that 
it will be ready to start in August or 
September. This furnace is one of the 
two big ones started by the company 


“some time ago. No. 7 has been in 


operation since early in 1906. 
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LARGE GAINS 





Shown by Operations of General 
Electric Co. in Past Year. 

A large gain in the total receipts 
and a substantial increase in the net 
surplus are shown by the General 
Electric Co. as the result of its oper- 
ations for the year ended Jan. 31, 
1907. The annual report of the com- 
pany shows total receipts of $61,608,- 
831, against $44,419,613 in 1906, a gain 
of $17,189,218, and a net surplus of 
$3,083,501, compared with $2,458,099 
in 1906, an increase of $625,402. The 


income account compares as follows: 
1907, 1906. 1905. 

Tot. receipts.$61,608,831 $44,419,613 $40,323,354 

Exp. int. ete. 53,180,989 37,100,452 33,603,808 

















Be easoed $ 8,427,842 $ 7,319,161 $ 6,719,546 
Dividends .. 4,344,342 3,861,062 3,864,384 
a Sa ae ston 

Surplus ..$ 4,083,500 $ 3,458,099 $ 3,035,162 
Written off.. 999,999 1,000,000 759,654 





Surplus ..$ 3,083,501 $ 2,458,099 $ 2,275,508 
Prev. sur.... 12,027,295 9,569,196 7,293,688 





Tot. sur...$15,110,796 $12,027,295 $ 9,569,196 


SHORT WEIGHTS 





Are Complained of by the New Eng- 
gland Foundrymen. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
New England Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion was held at the Exchange Club, 
Boston, on May 8. 

The committee appointed at a pre- 
vious meeting to investigate the mat- 
ter of short weights on shipments of 
pig iron, coal and coke, reported that 
a circular letter outlining the purpose 
of the committee had been mailed to 
all the foundries in New England and 
from responses received, considerable 
interest was being manifested by the 
various foundrymen throughout this 
section and a majority of them com- 
plained of continually receiving short 
weights in their shipments and agreed 
that some method should be adopted 
in adjusting the matter of weights for 
the protection of the consumer. 


The secretary reported the death of 
A. F. Nichols, of Lowell, Mass., and 
the chair appointed Frank Pevey, 
James Pevey and Wm. Doherty a 
committee to prepare resolutions. The 
Nichols Foundry Co., Lowell, Mass., 
and the Machine Sales Co., of New 
York, Peabody, Mass., were unani- 
mously elected to membership. 

After dinner, the speaker of the ev- 
ening, James Wood Pogue; of Sheldon 
School of Salesmanship, Boston, gave 
a very interesting and instructive talk 
on “The Science of Business Build- 
ing.” Mr. Pogue went very deeply 
into the subject and dwelt largely on 
the knowledge of men and comprehen- 
sion of character. His address was 
received with much favor. 
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HEAVY ORDERS 





Indicate Return of Railroad Confi- 
dence.—Chicago Machinery 
Market. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
1362 Monadnock Block, Chicago, May 13. 
The return of confidence to railroads 


and other large buyers, foreshadowed 
last week by the sending out of spe- 
cifications for tools by several rail- 
roads showed more strongly during 
the past week. Sales have been un- 
usually heavy. Orders which had been 
awaited in some cases for six weeks 
were placed. The increase affected not 
only the large machines but the de- 
mand for smaller tools was increased. 
The general trade which had not been 
seriously affected at any time by the 
stock flurry has remained about the 
same. 

“I believe that all danger from the 
situation is over now,” said the vice 
president of a large machine tool 
house. “The only thing to be feared 
at any time was a loss of confidence 
by the people which might cause a 
panic. The distrust is gone and peo- 
ple who have kept out of market are 
making purchases. The lull has been of 
advantage to us aS we are nearer to 
catching up with our orders than at 
any time in eighteen months. I person- 
ally know of railroad orders which 
have been held up since the first Wall 
street flurry which came out last week 
I knew they were coming and had 
given them my personal attention. Ex- 
cuses were given me from week to 
week until Thursday. Incidentally | 
might add we are building the ma- 
chines.” 

The Hodge & Homer Co., dealer in 
builders’ hardware and mechanics’ tools, 
for thirty-five years located at 47-49 
West Randolph street, has leased new 
quarters at 58-60 West Madison street. 

A number, of Chicago men are plan- 
ning to attend the meeting of the Cen- 
tral and Eastern Supply Association 
to be hetd at the Pine Beach _ hotel, 
Norfolk, Va., June 5 and 6. The or- 
ganization consists of firms dealing in 
supplies for water, steam, and gas in 
stallation. 

The Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bend 
ing Co., operating a steel, pipe and 
rolling plant in Harrisburg, Pa., has 
put into operation its pipe mill which 
has been idle for about’ eighteen 
months. The plant was started on sin 
gle turn and it is the intention to ope- 
rate it regularly. The company is 
running its steel plant on full time and 
has added another turn to its rolling 


mill. 
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Developments Discourage Stock Trading. 


Developments during the week un- 
der review, which have permitted of an 
unfavorable interpretation, have con- 
tributed their effect to materially 
depress and discourage operations in 
the stock market in addition to in- 
creasing the spirit of pessimism in 
some quarters as to the future. Prom- 
inent among these factors of influence 
has been the report by the government 
of wheat prospects up to May 1. The 
report put the statistical condition of 
winter wheat at 829 per cent, as 
against 89.9 per cent on April 1 and 
91 per cent on May, 1906. These fig- 
ures indicated in connection with the 
reduction of 3,522,000 acres in the area 
planted since the beginning of the sea- 
son, a total yield of about 405,000,000 
bushels, as compared with the natural 
harvest last year of 493,000,000 bushels. 
The average yield of winter wheat for 
the years, 1902 to 1906, has been 413,- 
000,000 bushels. From present pros- 
pects, if the growing wheat does fairly 
well from this time until the end of 
July, the yield may easily be up to the 
average. From this fact it appears 
that the pessimistic view of the crop 
outlook which was taken by some, fol- 
lowing the issuance of the government 
report, is rather premature and hardly 
well founded. Nevertheless the uncer- 
tainty of the crop situation continues 
to have a strong bearing upon stocks. 
Another announcement during the 
week which helped to chill enthusiasm 
in market trading was that of the Un- 
ion & Southern Pacific plan of new 
capital issues. This provided for the 
issuance of $75,000,000 4 per cent de- 
bentures at 90 convertible into Union 
Pacific common stock at 175, and $36,- 
000,000 additional Southern Pacific 
preferred stock offered at par. The 
authorization of $100,000,000 more Un- 
ion Pacific common stock of which 
$40,000,000 is for conversion purposes 
and the remaining $60,000,000 for fu- 
ture use is also contemplated. The 
force of the first unfavorable impres- 


sion of the Union Pacific 
plan was modified to some 
extent by later consideration, 


which took more account of the limi- 
tation of the propsed new stock to the 
conversion requirements of the bonds, 
of the large element of refunding of 
floating indebtedness involved in the 
plan and of the fact that much of 
the Southern Pacific obligations, for 
which provision is sought, is that of 
the parent company, the Union Pacific. 


The stock market during the week was 


in the main dull and heavy and of 
strictly professional trading. The av- 
erage price of 20 railroad stocks de- 
clined from 109.64 on May 4 to 106.76 
on May 10, closing Saturday at 107.08. 
Some sharp declines have occurred. A 

















THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


serve requirements, as compared with 
$12,894,600 May 12, 1906. Trading on 
the New York stock exchange during 
the week amounted to 3,320,400 shares, 
as compared with 3,824,565 shares last 
week, and 6,459,400 shares the corres- 




















Dividend 
or nw k } Mi ~! Outmenling Basis Boing Date Last 
n0, ee no. Meet. 
ay li | Div.Pay. 
Allis-Chalmers ........ 8% | \y Sept 19,820,000 | er ae 
re pr 16,150,000 Toum, | ....+.. ° 
Amerionn Can Readeanionn | 6 — Feb ,233,800 ern nee re. Ss 
.Can pr .... 41 Toum (5 Q. 
Am. Car and Fay....... 9% | i Jane s1 | Seaunnes 2 rh 1907 
Am. Car and Fdy pr 100 +} 80,000,000 Tn.c. |7Q. Apr 1907 
American Loc........... 61% —2ig Oct. 6 25,000,000 1 eb., 
American Loc. pr....... 106 =< 24,100,000 Toum |7 Q. Apr. 1907 
american ame. an i Oct. 2 7,600,000 6 1 Q. Mar. 1907 
American Eis ccese iy ¢ 7,900,000 Inc. (1 . 
a=. Esog ame i ae mR —%* Oct. 1 15,810,000 — pore std 
™ oundries pr.’ seaee 17 ,000 GORER | cccdsee 4 
Barney & Smith ....... 70 : | game 4 | “Soopone | 4 i Ane. iee 
Barney & Smith pr..... Me. F ewcts 2,500,000 Scum 8Q Mar., 1907 
Bothichon poe Sinai 12 bee April 2 SN TE eres EE racers 
em iness 49 it 14,908,000 Tnu.c. 1 
Cambria Steel........... 38 — Mar. 19 45,000,000 | 6 34° may: of 
Cambria Iron .......... 48 8,468 ,000* 4 4S. A.| Apr., 1907 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool 41% Feb. 18 6,145,800 + 4Q. Apr. ,1007 
orado Fuel........... 8a% 2 Oct. 21 ES EE Pe Apr.,l 
Crucible Steel........... —-% Oct. 16 5 TR RE PSPS ree oe ee 
Crucible Steel pr........ 71% | —1 24,436,500 Toum 6 Mar .,1907 
Empire SD ai wosances iauh “paetd Feb. 2 RR, PY Cpe ome 
moire Steel pr ........ 50 2,500,000 6cum 38.A./ July, 1906 
Fay & Egan............. 100 seer Feb. 19 1,000,000 6 7Q. Feb., 1907 
Fay & Dpr ........ | 128% 1,000,000 Toum 7g. | Feb., 1907 
General Electric . 146% 2 May i4 63,643,600 A 8Q. | Apr.,1907 
Harbison-Waiker ....... 11% "ext Jan. 21 18,000,000 ae Peer ppeaten va 
Harbi-on-Walker pr... 73% -% 9,600,000 6cum 6Q | Jan., 1907 
japernctionsy Pump 27 Sauna June 4 17,762,500 2 Apr., 1906 
nternational Pump pr i9 11,850,000 6oum 6Q May, 
Lackawanna Steel ..... ep aoe Mar. 13 34,971,400 of Geedhites o4e 
Lake Sup. Corp... | AS yereres Oct. 2 ae. | .. deeeas pate orn 
New York Air Brake... | 118% —H June 18 10,000,000 | 8 8Q | Apr., 1907 
Niles-Bement-Pond .... | 130 Feb. 6 5,000,000 6 | 6 Mar, 1907 
iles-Bement-Pond pr | 105 segn’ 2,000,000 | 6cum HE May, 1907 
Otis Elevator Co * 38 : March 18 6,350,806 3 Apr.,1 
Otis Elevator Co. pr. £0 4 6.308 500 6n.c 6Q | Apr. 1907 
Penn. Steel oe eden sade: 60 May 13 10,750,000 a's | Me 
enn a 99 16,500,000 Tn.c. | 348.4 ay, 
Pitteburg Coal Co 12% Feb. li et" Tf geaeste May, on 
pittebarg Coal pr 555 Ms 32 000,000 S ~ Sessea | Apr., 1905 
r "7s 34% —2% Feb. 20 12,500,000 3 | Aug. 1904 
Pressed Stl. Car pr.... 92% — % x 12,500,000 Tac (|7Q. Feb.. 1907 
Pullman ........ wes | 167 +2 Oct. 17 100,000,000 29. | May, 1907 
Railway Sti. Spring ky Se aeeees Mar 7 13,500,000 #54.) Mar, 3907 
Railway “ye Spring pr 9 ‘s 13,500,000 Teun TQ Mar. 1907 
Rep. Iron& | 26% -1% | Oct. 9 27,191,000 . 
Rep. Iron x Steel’ pr... | a +% 20.416.900 Toum |79 Apr., 1907 
Sloss-Sheffield ......... 59% +3% |. Mar. 5 = 10,000,000 §Q Oct.. 1 
Sloss-Sheffield pr.... | go a . 6.700.000 Tne ig | Apr. 1907 
waa. Coal & Iron...... 147% + \% May 7 22.5563.060 ‘ ‘ May. 1907 
8. Pipe & Fdy.. 37% — | June 2% 12,500,000 ‘ ‘eo | 5 
U.8. pew Oey. Pr. ot 1% 12,500,000 In.c. (79. | Dec., 1906 
U. 8. Steel. . + | 87% a. April 15 | 508,308,500 2ne hy . Mar., 1907 
U. 8. Steel pr. 100% 1% 360,281,100 7cum 3 | Feb. 1907 
U. 8. Steel 5's ...... 6% —* 463.798 ,000 5 5A. 4 
Va. Iron. Coal e Coke..| 7 Gent. e 8.641.600 GE aba eases 
estinghouse Elec ... +1 uly 988. 700* 10 6 Aor 1007 
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few favorites took almost all the at- 
tention of speculators, and when these 
displayed a reactionary tendency, there 
was a sympathetic effect apparent on 
the whole market. Although the New 
York associated banks lost $2,383,600 
on their cash holdings during the 
week, their reserve surplus was in- 
creased $1,661,000. This was owing to 
a decrease in the reserve requirements 
by reason of the withdrawal of $16,- 
180,800 of deposits. Against this drop 
in deposits, loans were contracted $14,- 
100,000. The associated banks now hold 
$8,486,000 in excess of their legal re- 


ponding week of 1906. Bonds have 
been dull and rather heavy on account 
of the anticipated new issues 





The American Car & Foundry Co 
reports orders on the books for 80,- 
977 cars of all descriptions for deliv- 
ery this year. The company delivered 
9,000 cars, freight, passenger and mail, 
during the month of March. The 
Gould lines have placed orders for 
11,000 cars, the Harriman lines for 
6,000 cars, the Santa Fe, 4,000; Rock 
Island, 3,000; New York Central, 6,- 
500 and Northern Pacific, 4,100 


i 








see 





New Buyers:— 

The Eagle Brass Foundry Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash., has been organized with a 
capitalization of $10,000 by Alexander G. 
Howat, William Anderson and John 
Tracy. 

The Missouri Iron Co., St. Louis, has 
been organized with a capitalization of 
$9,000 by Edward F. Goltra, Jesse D. 
Dana, Pierre C. Maffitt and Thomas S. 
Mafftt. 

The Advance Foundry Co., Dayton, O., 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$25,000 by Thomas M. Sweetman, 
George A. Engel, Annie Engel, William 
C. Kette and Mary C. Sweetman. 

The Hastings Foundry & Iron Works, 
Hastings, Neb., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $30,000 by A. L. 
Clarke, C. B. Hutton, C. G. Wallace, 
George Wilkes and A. H. Farrens. 

The Standard Wire Fence Mfg. Co., 
Fort Worth, Tex., has been organized 
with a capitalization of $25,000 to 
manufacture wire fence. Oswald Wil 
son is president. 

The A. L. Greenberg Iron Co, 
Terre Haute, Ind., has been organ- 
ized with a capitalization of $40,000 
by Jacob R.' Finkelstein, Abraham L. 
Greenberg and Samuel T. Greenberg. 

The Auto Machine Works, New York, 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000 by Walter R. Comfort, 32 New 
Chambers street; Douglas Nicholson and 
John T. Grieve, 203 Broadway, all of 
New York. 

The Jaconson Engine Co., Chester, 
Pa., is being organized with a capitali- 
zation of $100,000 for the manufacture of 
high-power gasoline engines. It is stated 
that the mew concern has already ac- 
quired the Roberts mill at Chester. 

The Best Steel Casting Co., Montreal, 
Que., has been organized to engage in 
the manufacture of basic open-hearth 
steel castings. One 10-ton furnace will 
be installed. The plant will be operated 
by T. J. Best. 

The Empire Steel & Equipment Co., 
Philadelphia, has been incorporated un- 
der the laws of Delaware with a cap- 
ital of $300,000. The incorporators are: 
I. H. Case, Plainfield, N. J.; Charles R. 
Day, East Orange, N. J.; George W. Ire- 
land and J. W. Thatcher, Philadelphia. 

The Ontario Iron “Ore Co., Ontario, 
N. Y., has been chartered with an au- 
thorized capital of $50,000 by George F. 
Waters, Pultneyville, N. Y.; Isaac Hur- 
ley, Ontario, N. Y., and Frank E. Young, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Northern Machine Co., Somer- 
ville, Mass., has been chartered with an 
authorized capital of $150,000 by Joel 
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Bradsley of Pawtucket, R. I., Thomas C. 
Scottron of Somerville, Mass., and Harry 
K. Lea of Providence. 

The Peoria Malleable Iron Works, Pe- 
oria, Ill., has been incorporated to manu- 
facture machinery tools and implements. 
The capital stock of the company is 
$75,000, and the incorporators are: 
George T. Page, C. E. McNemar and 
John C. Scully. 

The Williams Supply & Mfg. Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J., has been organized 
with a capitalization of $50,000 to man- 
ufacture tron, steel, coke, copper, ete., 
by William A. Williams and George F. 
Coffin of Easton, Pa. and Thomas F. 
Marnell of Phillipsburg. 

The Fowler Co., Oil City, Pa., has 
been organized with a _ capitalization 
of $20,000 to manufacture gasoline, 
electric and other engines, by Wil- 
liam M. Moland, William B. *James, 
Orah Smith, Edgar C. Moland and 
Clarence B. Grunden 

The Campbell Lock Co., Plainfield, 
N. J., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $100,000 to manufacture 
locks, bolts, tools, etc. The incorpo- 
rators are- John S. Campbell, Wil- 
liam S. Campbell, Plainfield, N. J., 
and Joseph D. Baucus, New York 

The High Point Machine Co., .High 
Point, N. C., has been incorporated 
to take over the High Point Machine 
Works and the Dixie Motor Co. The 
capital stock of the company is $250, 
000, and the incorporators are: E. W. 
Van Brunt, H. A. Megraw and C. S 
Dutton. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Seattle Frog & Sw°tch 
Co., 901-905 Lowman building, Se 
attle, Wash., dealer in railroad mate- 
rial, machinery and pig iron. The 
capital stock of the company is $20,- 
000, and the incorporators are: M. J 
Henehan and James McDonough 

The Motor Supplementary Spring Co., 
New York, has been chartered with an 
authorized capital of $5,000 to manufac- 
ture tools, machinery, etc., for automo- 
bile trade, by Andrew J. Cahill, 505 
Fifty-sixth street, Brodklyn; Frederick 
Taylor and Charles J. Beattey, Boston, 
Mass. 

The International Marine Motor Co., 
Detroit, Mich., has been organized with 
a capitalization of $20,000 by Philip S 
Claus, Clarence A. Potter, Gus Carlson, 
John S. Claus, George E. Claus, Gus 
tavus T. Kast, William C. Weiske, 
Lewis B. Shippey, Douglas McCracken, 
Winson A. Henneker and John Vimr. 

The Cincinnati Pulley Machinery Co., 
Cincinnati, O., has been chartered with 
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an authorized capital of $15,000. L. B 
Patterson will be president and J. George 
Hey, vice president and general mana- 
ger. The company has secured the 
building at 118-120 West Second street. 
where the plant will be located. 

The Excelsior Compressor Co., New 
York, has been chartered to manufacture 
motors, engines, cars, etc. The author- 
ized capital stock of the company is 
25,000, and the incorporators are: Wil- 
liam J. Jeandron, 20 Vesey street; Her 
bert Wallace, 11 Pine street, and Ed 
ward S. Taylor, 299 Broadway, all of 
New York. 

The Auto Process Shops, New York, 
has been organized to manufacture au 
tomatic and other machinery. The cap 
ital stock of the company is $500,000. 
and the incorporators are: Morris Le 
vinsky, 3 West 111th street; William J. 
Levy, 220 Henry street, and Elias H 
Avram, 501 East Seventy-eighth street, 
all of New York. 

New Construction :— 

The Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co., 
New Bedford, Mass., has begun work on 
a frame addition, two stories, 40 x 71 
feet, to its plant. 

The American Iron & Steel Co. has 
awarded the contract for the erection of 
a one-story brick and iron addition, 40 x 
60 feet, to the mill of its plant at Read 
ing, Pa 

The Modern Foundry Co., recently in 
corporated, has purchased a site of 6% 
acres at Oakley, a manufacturing colony 
near Cincinnati, and is contemplating the 
corstruction of a plant. 

The Reading Stove Works, Reading, 
Pa., has awarded the contract for the 
erection of a five-story warehouse and 
three large foundry buildings. The ware 
house will be fire-proof of brick 50 x 60 
feet in dimensions. Each of the foun 
dries will be one-story high of brick 40 x 
120 feet. 

The Youngstown Car Mfg Co., 
Youngstown, O., in order to meet the 
rapidly increasing demands on its busi 
ness, has let the contract for a new steel 
erecting shop 55 x 260 feet. No machin 
ery or equipment will be needed. The 
company builds all kinds of narrow gage 
industrial cars and standard wooden 
freight cars of any capacity. 

Owing to the large increase in th 
business of the Electric Cable Co., an 
extensive addition is to be made to its 
plant at Bridgeport, Conn. The new 
building will be constructed of concrete 
and brick and will embody the most im 
proved forms of fire-proof construction 
and equipment. The addition will be de 
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yoted exclusively to the production of 
weatherproof wires and cables. 

The Osborn Engineering Co., of Cleve- 
land, has prepared plans for the construc 
tion of a large addition to the plant of 
the Cleveland Foundry Co. The Osborn 
company has just completed a two-story 
building 50 x 175 feet for the foundry 
concern, but the business requirements 
of the latter made it necessary to add 
two additional stories to the new struc- 
ture. The building complete will be 
four stories, 50 x 175 feet 

The James Morrison Brass Mfg. Co., 
Toronto, Can., whose plant was recently 
damaged by fire, reports that its brass 
foundry will be rebuilt at once, with 
four stories additional to provide for 
space accommodation, of which the con- 
cern has been badly in need. Orders for 
immediate requirements in foundry 
equipment have been placed. The com- 
pany, however, will need a suction fan 
and other apparatus for ventilating pur- 
pt secs, 

The Keystone Driller Co. Beaver 
Falls, Pa., will erect a new foundry 110 
x 300 feet, for the manufacture of brass, 
gray iron and steel castings for its own 
use. Steel will probably be made by the 
Bessemer or some other converter proc 
ess. The foundry buildings will be of 
steel and brick construction. This com 
pany has recently taken over the busi 
ness of the Downie Pump Co 

The Republic Metalware Co. is about 
to erect a warehouse and office building 
66 x 172 feet, six stories and basement, 
with switch track facilities at the junc 
tion of Wabash avenue and the St. 
Charles Air Line railroad, Chicago. The 
building will be of reinforced concrete 
construction, and it is expected to do 
some light manufacturing of bulky goods 
in it. The main factories of the com 
pany are located at Buffalo, N. Y. 

The addition which the Diamond 
Chain & Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
is building to its present factory con 
sists of a structure 50 x 120 feet, four 
stories and basement, of mill con 
struction. The company is not in the 
market for any additional machinery 
at this time. The rapid increase in 
the use of chains for the transmission 
of power has made it necessary for 
the concern to enlarge its floor space 
and facilities 

Bids for the construction of a new 
pattern shop for steam engineering for 
the United States navy yard at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., were opened at the bureau 
of docks and yards May 11. The recent 
fire that visited the yard damaged a 
building, part of which was used for a 
steam engineering pattern shop, but the 
plans for the new building had already 
been prepared and its construction at this 


time will very opportunely replace a 
portion of the damaged plant. 
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The Standard Railway Equipment Co. 
has broken ground on a site of 14 acres 
for the erection of a two 15-ton furnace 
plant at New Kensington, Pa. It is ex- 
pected that the plant will be in opera- 
tion by Sept. 1, turning out 30 to 35 
tons of finished castings per day. Next 
spring, and probably sooner, it is expect- 
ed to double the capacity of the con- 
cern. As soon as the company can com- 
plete the necessary legal steps and pro- 
cure a charter, it will be known as the 
Allegheny Valley Malleable Iron Co. of 
New Kensington, Pa. P. H. Murphy of 
St. Louis is at the head of the corpora- 
tion and has associated with him as man- 
ager, A. W. Phelps, formerly manager 
of the St. Louis Malleable Casting Co., 
who also has an interest in the company 
General Industrial Notes:— 

The Decatur Furnace Co., Decatur, III, 
at its annual election chose the follow 
ing officers: President, D. J. Guilfoyle; 
treasurer, C. A. Dugan, and _ secretary 
and manager, James Duherty. 

The Eastern Sheet Steel Co., 39 Cort 
landt street, New York, has made an 
assignment without preference The 
company was incorporated for $50,000 
about two years ago and did considerable 
school and municipal work. DeWitt T 
Lyon is secretary and treasurer 

T. B. Wilson has been elected presi 
dent of the Globe Iron Works Co., Me 
nomonie, Wis., and H. W. Young vice 
president to succeed A. Dollenmayer, re 
signed. Mr. Young has also succeeded 
G. A. Chaffee on the board of directors 
C. W. Moffett has resigned as superin 
tendent and F. E. Watkins, formerly of 
Beloit, Wis 
tendent and manager. 

The El Starr Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., recently incorporated, reports that 


will serve as both superin 


; 


it manufactures hand and foot power 
tool grinders, small household water mo- 
tors and other specialties. A large num 
ber of orders are on hand insuring a 
prosperous operation during the year 
The company is considering the build 
ing of a factory of its own some time in 
the future, but at present it is renting 
quarters 

The American Castings Ca, Colum 
bus, O., founder, states that it is now lo 
cated in a plant 30 x 100 feet. The com 
pany has installed material draft fur 
naces and at the present time has a ca 
pacity sufficient to produce one ton of 
castings per day. No equipment is need 
ed at present, but the business is increas 
ing in such a volume as to make addi 
tional space and capacity necessary in 


the near future 


Trade Notes:— 

The Green’ Enginecring Co has 
changed its Chicago address to 1848 
Commercial Bank, building 


8o1 


The New York office of the Standard 
Railway Equipment Co., St. Louis, has 
been changed from 122 Liberty street to 
90 West street . 

The Chicago quarters of the Shelby 
Steel Tube Co. have been moved to 
room 726 Commercial Nationa] Bank 
building, Adams and Clark streets. 

The Universal Portland Cement Co. 
announces the removal of its general of- 
fices to the Commercial Bank building, 
Chicago. The Pittsburg offices of the 
company have also been established in 
the Frick building. 

The new plant of the Michigan Cop- 
per and Brass Rolling Mills of Detroit 
will have two 5-ton, 3-motor electric 
traveling Northern cranes. These cranes 
are of the low type, direct current de- 
sign, and have already been installed by 
the manufacturers, the Northern Engi- 
neering Works, Detroit 

The Southwestern Bridge Co., Joplin, 
Mo., has recently secured a number of 
large sized steel contracts. Among these 
is the contract for the new 250-ton mill 
of the Mercantile Metal Milling Co., at 
Webb City, including steel tank and 
tower. This will be the first mill con- 
structed entirely of steel in the lead and 
zinc district of Missouri. The company 
will also furnish nine steel mill build- 
ings and two steel tanks and towers for 
the Kaw Gas Co. of Independence, Kas.; 
the steel for three pump houses, two 
boiler houses and one warehouse for the 
Texas Co., Dallas, Tex., and a steel tank 
and tower for the Lanyon Starr Smelt 


ing Co. of Bartlesville, I. T 


Fires :— 

Fire in the pattern shop of the 
James Reilly Repair & Supply Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., May. 3, caused a 
loss of about $10,000 

The Amherst Foundry Co., Ltd., Am 
herst, N. S., was damaged to the extent 
of about $40,000 by fire May 2. Part of 
the loss is covered by insurance 

The Prim Steel Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
recently suffered heavy damage from 
fire in its foundry, pattern shop and core 
room. The loss is well covered by in- 
surance. Orton L. Prime is president of 


the company 


Building permits for the reconstruc 
tion of San Francisco issued during 
the month of April aggregated in value 
$6,566,591. The bank clearings of the 
city during the month were $198,158.- 
811.30, and the custom receipts $698, 
178.68 It is stated that prices in 
building material, especially lumber 
are decreasing, which will have a tend 
ency to greatly increase building 


tivity 














IMPORTANT CONTRACT 
For Electric Power Made With the 
Canadian Government. 

The Ontario Power Co., which is ex- 
tensively developing Niagara Falls for 
generating electric power, has entered in- 
to a contract with the Canadian govern- 
ment to supply electricity in quantity. By 
the terms of the contract the company 
will sell from 30,000 to 100,000 horse- 
power every day, which means that the 
Canadian government must pay to the 





company a sum which will vary from 
$300,000 to $1,000,000 according to the 
power consumed. The rate paid is $10.40 
per horsepower for all power consumed 
not exceeding 25,000 horsepower, but all 
power taken in excess of this amount 
will be furnished the government at a 
flat rate of $10. 

Probably no more remarkable contract 
has been made in the industrial world 
in many years than the one noted. It is 
said to be the first agreement of its kind 
ever made and the features of the docu 
ments involved are most unusual. For 
two years the question as to whether or 
not the Canadian government. should 
buy electric power for municipa: and 
manufacturing purposes and find its own 
methods of distribution has been an is- 
sue between political parties and at the 
last elections those favoring the project 
were victorious. The plan involved the 
creation of a body of men to represent 
the government and direct the distribu- 
tion of the power which is taken from 
the cataract. This body is known as the 
Hydro-Electric Commission. The. gov- 
ernment turns over the electric power 
to the commission which sells it over 
to municipalities. 

Each municipality will have the right 
to distribute the power, using what it de- 
sires for lighting and other public ser- 
vices and selling the remainder to manu- 
facturers. Fourteen applications for 
power have been filed with the Hydro- 
Electric Commission, all of which are 
from Canadian municipalities and more 
will be made as the re&pective localities 
decide to use cataract power. Toronto 
has made application for 15,000 horse- 
power and Toronto Junction for 4,000 
per day. It is believed that a great num- 
ber of industries will spring up through- 
out Ontario as a result of the consum- 
mation of the deal. 


Before the proposed system operates 
perfectly, considerable work must be 
done by the Canadian commission in the 
matter of building transmission lines to 
the various cities and villages which are 
to be supplied with power by the Ontario 
Power Co. It is agreed that the govern- 
ment must build the transmission lines 
et its own expense and relieve the power 
companies of all responsibility other than 
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finishing the electricity, delivering it at 
Niagara Falls, Ont., at the rates stated. 

Following the contract the statement 
is made by Gen. Francis V. Greene of 
the Ontario Power Co., to an Iron 
TRADE REVIEW representative that the 
plans of the company to build two ad- 
ditional conduits along the Niagara river 
at the cataract have been approved by 
the Niagara Falls Park Commission. 
These conduits, like the one now in 
operation, will convey the water used 
in generating electricity, from the point 
at which it is taken above the falls to 
the point at which it is discharged below 
the falls. The conduit now in operation 
is 6,000 feet in length and eighteen feet 
in diameter. The two additional con- 
duits will be a little larger in diameter. 
The conduit in use has a capacity of 18,- 
000 horsepower. It is entirely of steel 
construction with an outer wall of con- 
crete. The two additional conduits will 
cost more than $1,090,000 and will meet 
the requirements of the contract with 


Canada 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNI- 
TIES. 


(These inquiries from prospective foreign 
purchasers are furnished by American consuls 
to the Government Bureau of Manufactures, 
Department of Commerce and Labor. Those 
in which the addresses are omitted are on file 
at the Bureau of Manufactures, Washington, 
D. C. In applying for addresses refer to the 
file number.) 

No. 974. Agricultural implements and tools.— 
An American consul in South Africa furnishes 
the name of a firm of general agents and con- 
tractors, with an American recently installed 
as manager of the importing and indenting de- 
partment, which desires to represent through 
Natal and South Africa American exporters of 
a general line of agricultural implements and 
farming tools. This firm formerly confined its 
business to contractors’ supplies, but recently 
extended its business. a 

No. 850. Railway equipment.—Foreign trade 
opportunity No. 750 stated that, according to of- 
ficial advices received by the department of 
state, the South Manchuria Railway Co., which 
igs under the direction of the Japanese govern- 
ment, had decided to adopt the American sys 
tem, and to place large orders for materials in 
the United States as an expression of appre- 
ciation of American’s friendly relations. 

No. 863. Agricultural implements.—An 
American consul reports that the government to 
which he is assigned is a large purchaser of 
agricultural implements, and now requires about 
$10,000 worth of plows The proper official 
would be glad to receive at the earliest possible 
date catalogs with complete prices, etc. 

No. 855. Pumping engines.—The government 
engineer in a foreign state wishes to obtain 
particulars and prices of small -pumping engines, 
1 to 2 horsepower, to run preferably on kero- 
sene. These engines are intended to be used by 
owners of orchards for irrigation purposes. 
The American consul sending in the request 
states that if a successful type of kerosene or 
gasoline engine can be introduced into the dis- 
trict, the market for them will be considerable. 
Gasoline is difficult to procure there, hence a 
kerosene engine will find a readier sale. The 
price should not exceed $125, f. 0. b. New York. 

No. 860. Ice machinery.—An American con- 
sul in the Orient advises that information is 
desired regarding small ice machines having a 
capacity of 250 to 500 pounds daily. Full par- 
ticulars regarding machines, engines (preferably 
kerosene engines), terms of sale and prices f. 
o. b. New York may be sent either to the con- 
tractor named by the consul or to the consulate. 

No. 847. Cotton-seed machinery and oil.—A 
foreign firm desires illustrated catalogs of 
machinery (hand preferred) for thoroughly 
cleaning cotton seed; also samples and prices 
of high-grade cotton-seed oil for mixing with 
butter. In his factory he has been using palm 
oil, which he is forced to give up on account 
of heavy tariff duty. 
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Will Speak at Manufacturers’ Conven- 
tion, May 20, 21 and 22. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers will hold its twelfth annual 
convention and banquet, May 20, 21 
and 22, at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, 
New York City. Parts of three days 
are to be devoted to the business ses- 
sions of the convention, during which 
addresses are to be made, on some of 
the most important topics now before 
the business world, by. government of- 
ficials, manufacturers and others prom- 
inently identified with these subjects. 
The annual banquet is to be held on 
the evening of Wednesday, May 22. 

Among the speakers at the business 
sessions will be: Hon. Charles A. 
Prouty, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, who has promised an ad- 
dress on “Further Railroad Legisla- 
tion;” Hon. F. B. Loomis, ex-assistant 
secretary of state, “Some Practi- 
cal Results of the Convention Reform 
Agitation;” Charles M. Pepper, special 
agent of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor to investigate trade condi- 
tions in foreign countries on “For- 
eign Trade- “How to Get it and Keep 
it;” Dr. Charles P. Neill, Commission- 
er of Labor, Department of Commerce 
and Labor, on “Certain Aspects of the 
Child Labor Problem;” Arthur D 
Dean on “Trade Schools; the Manu 
facturer’s or the Pedagogue’s Sort;” 
Captain Henry A. Castle, late auditor 
of the treasury for the Post Office De- 
partment, on “Needed Postal Reform.” 

The chief speakers at the banquet 
will be: Hon. Oscar S. Straus, Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor; Senator 
J. P. Dolliver, of Iowa, who has prom- 
ised that his address shall be on “The 
Revolt of the Unincorporated;” Rear- 
Admiral Charles D. Sigsbee, the hero 
of the Maine, for the navy; Major- 
General J. Franklin Bell, chief of staff, 
for the army, and Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Dunn Burrell, whose topic >will be 
“The Era of Work.” 

Officials of the Carnegie Steel Co 
visited Philadelphia recently to in 
spect the facilities there for handling in- 
coming cargoes of iron ore and ferro- 
manganese, of which 300,000 tons are 
said to have been brought in so far 
this year at that port. If the facilities 
are considered adequate, it is probabk 
that the Carnegie company’s import and 
export business will be done through 
Philadelphia. 

The union machinists of Providence, 
R. I., have asked the machine shop 
operators in that city for a nine hour 
day and an advance of 50 cents a day 














